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BOOK COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





A New Era in Geometry 


Marked by the Publication of 


Milne’s Plane and 
Solid Geometry......si.2s 


By Wittiam J. Mitne, Ph. D., LL. D., 
President of New-York State Normal 
College, Albany, N. Y. 


After several years’ preparation, this 
unique and practical text-book was pub- 
UNRIVALED lished on May 3lst. It is the first suc- 
cessful combination of the valuable fea- 
AS A tures of inventional and concrete geom- 
etry with rigid logical treatment. Every 
theorem is introduced by questions de- 
TEACHING signed to give a correct and definite idea 
of what is to be proved. A large num- 
BOOK ber of undemonstrated theorems and of 
unsolved problems is supplied, numerous 

enough for the needs of any class. 


HINGHAM, MASS.., 
August 7—18. 


Special Studies, 


Frederic H. Ripley 
Thomas Tapper 

W. H. Neidlinger 
Miss Jvlia E. Crane 
Mrs. Emma A. Thomas 
W.S. B. Mathews 
Hollis E. Dann 

H. G. Blaisdell 

Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor 
Miss Josephine Hartwell 
Mrs. Henry E. Fisk 
Miss Agnes F. O'Neil 
Mrs. Mary D. Hicks 
James L. Hughes 


on application. 





A large illustrated circular, 


NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS | \rish's Qualitative Analysis 


1899 


CHICAGO, ILL.. 
July 24—-Aug. 4. 


$056 e OMI 08s 


Superintendents, Specialists, and Grade Teachers, In a one year’s course in chemistry this book should 


DEPARTMENTS OF 


General Pedagogy, wv» 
Philosophy of Education ; 
ps) * | also call attention to the metals dealt with, and to their 


INSTRUCTORS AND LECTURERS: 


Edward H. Griggs, A.M. 
William J. Milne, Ph.D. 
J. W. Redway, F.R.G.S. 
M. A. Bailey, A.M. 
Miss Caroline V. Smith 
A. E. Winship, Litt.D. 
Robert C. Metcalf 

Felix Adler, Ph.D. 
Thomas Davidson 


Virchand R.Gandhi, M.R.A.S. | which the subjects treated are enforced by laboratory 


Arnold Tompkins, Ph.D. 
A. E. Dolbear, Ph.D. 

Albion W. Small, Ph.D. 
Mrs. Mary D. Chambers 


containing portraits of the faculty, r , : : ; 
detailed courses of study, and other info-mation, will be sent simple and inexpensive apparatus may be used in this as 





for Secondary Schools. ..so css 


By Cyrus W. Irisu, A.B., Head Master 
of Lowell High School, Lowell, Mass. 


be studied during the second half year. All obscure 
and complicated reactions have been omitted. The 
large number of suggestive questions not only bring 
out the conclusions drawn from the experiments, but 


more important compounds. 


Todd’s New Astronomy....s1.s0 


By Davin P. Topp, M.A., Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Astronomy and Director of the 
Observatory, Amherst College. 

The noteworthy feature which distinguishes this from 


other text-books on Astronomy is the practical way in 


experiments and methods. The author follows the prin- 
ciple that Astronomy is preéminently a science of obser- 
vation, and should be so taught. Professor Todd has 
made it clear in this book that a laboratory course in 
Astronomy is practicable, and that experiments with 


in other sciences, 
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Cincinnati AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY Bint. 
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THE DED LITERATU 
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AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. take pleasure in announcing that, after several years of most 
careful preparation, they are about to publish a series of School Readers under the editorial 


supervision of HARRY Pratr Jupson, LL. D., Dean of the Faculties of Arts, Literature, and 
and Dr. IpA C. BENDER, Supervisor of Primary Grades in the 


Science, University of Chicago ; 
Public Schools of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Although these books will contain many novel features, great care has been taken to embody 


RE READERS 


such characteristics of the older books as have proved valuable. 


The new readers will contain a large number of colored illustrations, which not only will 


greatly increase their attractiveness, but also will add to their educational value. 


The First Reader will be published August rst, and the other numbers of the series will 


follow at short intervals. 


The publishers trust that those who contemplate a change in Readers will defer action until 


they have seen these new books. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 29-33 


Bos ton: H. [. SMITH, Agt., 16 Ashburton Place Chicago; J. D 





East 19th St., New York 


WILLIAMS, Agt., 206 Michigan Ave 
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German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Latin, Greek 
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N. E. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
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full interest quarterly. The value of the investment 
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can be safely invested with landed security and | Succeeding Arthur Hinds & Co. 


4 Cooper Institute, New York City 


Room 1019, No. 73 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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Nichols’s 


Books II, 111, 1V, V, Vi, VII, VIII. 


MHE most notable publication of the time for teaching Number, " 
The same subjects recurring with more difticult examples from grade to grade. 
These books will develop “thought power’ 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston and Chicago. 


lower grades, 


Elementary treatment of Algebra and Geometry in the higher grades. 


hooks. 
Sample copy sent for 15 cents each. 


Graded Lessons 


Heartily endorsed by prominent educators, 


Some special features. 
Much work in Mensuration and comparison of magnitudes and geometric forms, 


’ in a marked degree 


in Arithmetic. 
A BOOK FOR EACH SCHOOL YEAR. Price, 25 cts. each book, 


Elementary treatment of many topics in the 


Educators will do well to examine these 





“ Fair ts the season with new leaz 


es, bright blossoms, green grass, and crtes of plow-time.” - 


Now Is the Time to Prepare for the Fall Term. 
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plete without our fine writing-tablets 


** Onyx Bond,’’ 
‘* Oriental Bond,’’ 
‘*Dresden Plate,’’ 
‘* Louis Quinze Quadrille,’’ 
‘¢ Peach Blow,’’ 
‘* Colonial,’’ 
‘* Miller’s Daughter,’’ 
‘¢ Satin Finish,’’ 
Etc. 
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“ Colonial ” (kid finish ) and “ Dresden Plate ”’ 


( plate finish ) are carried in tints : — 
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EVERY KIND OF PAPER FOR 


Our experience has been 
Pioneer house in this line, 


“TIGHT OF ASIA,” Edwin Arnold. 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS, PRINCI- f Peer Aa 
PALS OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS, Ai 
AND ALL WHO BUY SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE PAPERS, 
SHOULD SEND FOR OUR 
SCHOOL CATALOGUE AND 
SPECIMEN BOOK OF “ ACME 
EDUCATIONAL PAPERS,” 
THE BEST MADE. 





“TABLETS _PAPETERIES 


NOTA BENE When in New York, please call at our 
salesroom, corner Duane street and Broadway, where a complete 
set of our samples may be seen. 


ACME: STATIONERY: &: PAPER: CO. 


SALESROOM : 
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North Ninth Street, 309 Broadway ( Room 705 ), 
BROOKLYN. NEW YORK CITY, 
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-_ COLLEGES. 
Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 


Eleventh and Clinton Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Forty-fourth Annual Session opens October 2, 1894, | 
Three years’ graded course in lectures, quizzes, and 
clinics. Women admitted. For information, address i 

DR, WILBUR F. LITCH, Dean, 1507 Walnut Street. 


Bostos UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. | 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
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OOKINC Up 


Your 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. | 
HE ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. Special 


Course for Supervisors of —- Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
mente. Ppiano instruction, Mason and Viigil metb- VACATION TRIP 
SEND 2* STAMP FOR COPY OF 


ods combined. For circulars apply to ? 
Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTURTT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called | 


‘Sumine 
cursi 


J.RWarson C.PAch. 


fircrHeurcR.R 
Licocr>", Mass 









To 





ne eee 


to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRiDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


Important to 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A. M, ¥ 
GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. Sub scr ibers. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address the | 
Principal, W P. BEOKWITH. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Ww ESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAP N, Principal. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Frreusune, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


In order to place the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuBs OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
Gyoen LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 


This rate will be made only on con- 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 


mip TeAOHERA’ AGENCY, | dition that payment shall be made in 

= — =. advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply-to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. , 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


New ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3 Somerset St.. Roston. Mass. 





Address 


Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be | 


accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to | 
which he would like the paper sent. 


New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co,, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. | 





A Good Thing! 
A NEW BINDER 


: = FOR THE 
: Journal of Education. 

Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
== an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
= = ie ea oF EpucaTIoNn in book form. We have at 

Cb ast found just the Binder to meet their demand. 
€ The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
“JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” printed on front cover ; 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JOURNAL, 


BostonWinrder 

=: = Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 
. OUR NEW BINDER 
Will be given /ree :o any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to the JOURNAL 
and 15 cents ad iitiona’ to cover cost uf postage and 
packing. Or it will be 

CIVEN FREE 


; To any present subsc.iber sending us a mew six months 
“1 subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
Same. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 8 Somerset 5t.. Boston. 
Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Positions filled in every part of 
the country. 


We want Teachers 


OF ALL GRADES. 





Send for registration blanks and circulars. 


W. F. JARVIS, Manacer. 


Akron, Ohio: Miss R. B. FINDLEY. 


selections made for School 
with due regard to quailli- 
and fitness of candidates. 


Personal 

Officers, 

tications 
SUPERINTENDENTS 

may rely upon our efforts, 


Wm. F. Jarvis, — 
ls Somerset St., Boston. 


ata sacrifice. 


The Pamlih Gymnasium 


Of San Francisco, Calif., with all its appli- 
ances, good-will, and extensive patronage, is 
offered for sale. 

This gymnasium has a high reputation for 
its medico-gymnastic department and its system 
of Swedish health gymnastics, and has had a 
paying business from its start. A fine opening 
for a practising electro-therapeutist or medical 
gymnast. Address 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Property for Sale. 


A well-established school in Texas, paying 
a large profit on investment, will be sold 
at a great sacrifice. 

Satisfactory cause for selling. 

Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


Desirable school property for sale in East Texas 
For terms and particulars address, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the JouRNAL Or Epucation will secure 
a year’s subscription free, 
Address 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 


2 





3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Maps! Globes! Books! 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 
School Supplies. 


J. L, HAMMETT COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 











Not a Toy, 
but a 
Machine. 








» Circulars 
 \aiiadaaceitaiaand Free. 
Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 














Teachers who are willing to 
Wanted, devote a part of their time to 
soliciting orders for our Educational Publications 
to write us for particulars. We pay liberal cash 
commissions, and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. Address, AGENCY DEPT., 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





..+.-GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS..... 
For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 









WGULOT 
<—<—\— OF FICIAL PEN 
gal Nz1065 


1065, OFFICIAL, 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 





1066, REGISTRY. 
The Best Results at the Least Expense. 


YSEPH L Ss 
i ARROWHEAD PEN 


1067, ARROWHEAD. 





Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - 


- 91 John Street, New York. 





HELPS FOR 


TEACHERS. 
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SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
For the Little People. 
Arranged by M. E. Corrine, 
Training School, Providence, 
Second edition. Price, 25 cents. 
Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be de- 
lighted with this new collection of charming Songs, 
Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the 
little ones. 


a) r TN I 
PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 
Selections for Memorizing. 
By S.C. Peasovy. Second edition. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 

A charming collection of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, especially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the 
child’s natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 
the lesson. 


CHALK - MARKS 
For the Blackboard. 


Drawn by D. R. AuGsspure, Author 
‘* Drawing Simplified.” Price, 20 cents. 
A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed 
in the most simple manner, drawn with the least 
number of lines to express the idea, and in sucha 
manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce 
them, the right way will be chosen naturally. The 
drawings are so simple as to need no special direc- 
tions. They are axioms. Perspective has been 
eliminated from them entirely. The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers, language, and 
busy work, or as drawing cards. 


GYMNASTIC CARDS 
Of the Ling System. 


By F. A. Morsg, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. Inthree series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 cents. 


Teacher 
BR. is 


of 


These cards, containing graded exercises, have 
been prepared with great care. There 1s a regular 
progression from card to card, and from one series 
to the next, and the various movements have been 
thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar 
grades. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS, 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. Price, 
25 cents. 
Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 
Gymnastic Training in the schools, many of them 
being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy 


lessons as to their application, 





TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 
Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copres for $1.00. 


Practical Grammar. 500 Exer- 
cises. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
thousand. Contains over 500 exercises adapted 
to all grades. 


Manual of Correspondence. Edited 
by Seymour Eaton, Twenty-seventh thousand. 
A complete course of instruction in social and 
business correspondence; with a large variety 
of forms and exercises. 


Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. 
Wright, B. A. Thirteenth thousand, Contains 
nearly 700 problems in practical measurement 
suitable tor beginners, with answers. 


Easy Problems for Young Think- 
ers. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth thou- 
sand. Contains over 800 exercises and problems, 
with answers, for review work in the lower 
grammar grades. 


Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
By Rev. A. D. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thousand. 
Contains over 600 exercises and problems, with 
answers. 


100 Lessons in Composition. By 
W.H. Huston, Toronto. This book contains 400 
practical exercises, and is one of the most valua- 
ble works on composition ever written. 


Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and 
Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. Teachers of 
all grades will gladly welcome this book of 
charming selections. It meets a great need. 


40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 
Eaton and F. A. Blanchard. It is a novel book 
on a novel re. The ‘ Afternoons”’ are nicely 
graded, and the work is adapted to all classes 
of schools. 


Common Sense Exercises in Geog: 
raphy. By Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of 
Geography will be delighted with this Manual. 
It is abook of Fxercises,— not ordinary ques- 
tions,— such as will require original thinking on 
the part of both teacher and pupil. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS, 


for the Kindergarten and Primary School, 
with paper-folding. 
By Wo. E. Suetpon, Rosa A. DurFiecp, 
Mary Situmman, Bette St. Joun Prar- 
son, and Appice M. Wuirte. Paper. 76 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 


EXERCISES AMERICAN FLAG. 


Compiled by Warren WintHROP. 
Price, 20 cents. 


i. 


on 
the 


Paper. 





These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerset Street. 
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AND 
SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


J. W 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
3 Hast 14th B8t., 
New York. 
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CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . ° ° ° 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 , 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 ™ 
Cash must accompany ali orders when sent at club rates. 
‘4 subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 
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Both papers to one address, . « « 00 * 
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THE CHILD-HEART. 


The child-heart is so strange a little thing— 
So mild—so timorously shy and small,— 
When grown-up hearts throb, it goes scampering 
Behind the wall, nor dares peer out at all! 
It is the veriest mouse 
That hides in any house— 
So wild a little thing is any child-heart! 
Child-heart—mild heart! — 
Ho, my little wild heart! — 
Come up here to me out o’ the dark, 
Or let me come to you. 


So lorn at times the child-heart needs must be, 
With never one mature heart for friend 
And comrade, whose tear-ripened sympathy 
And love might lend it comfort to the end. 
Whose yearnings, aches, and stings 
Over poor little things 
Were pitiful as ever any child-heart. 
Child-heart—mild heart! — 
Ho, my little wild heart! — 
Come up here to me out o’ the dark, 
Or let me come to you. 
—James Whitcomb Riley, in Child’s World. 








Man is his own star; and the soul that can 
Render an honest and perfect man 
Commands all life, all influence, all fate, 
Nothing to him falls early or too late. 
Our acts our angels are, for good or ill; 
Our fatal shadows, that walk by us still. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
Freperic A. Tupper, Boston, Mass.; “ Eloquence 
is action, action, ACTION,” said Demosthenes. Edu- 
cation is character, CHARACTER, CHARACTER! 


Dr. Henry BARNARD: I regard the old-fashioned 
habit of doing chores, as developed in New England, 
as having done as much as anything else in moulding 
the New England character. 

L. H. BatLey, Cornell University: A child should 
not be blamed if he plays truant if he is sent to 
school in a graveyard. [In eastern New York there 
is a schoolhouse in a graveyard. | 

Rev. ALEXANDER McKenziz, D.D., Cambridge : 

Jollege women make good wives and good practical 
women of affairs. They don’t care to marry, to be 
sure, which is one of the bad results of the eduea- 
tional system. 


Ex-Mayor Apram S. Hewitt, New York City: 


If I were to have the choice of $100,000,000 or the - 


pleasure I had in my college days and the pleasure | 
have had as the result of my education, I would 
quickly choose the latter. 

SUPERINTENDENT C. N. Kenna, New Haven: 
The demands made upon the public schools have 
greatly increased within ten years. Society has be- 
come more complex, and the crowding of masses of 
people of all nationalities into the cities has forced 
new duties upon the common schools. Work and 
study, out of school hours, on the part of teachers 


have become a necessity. A teacher, of all other 


persons, must keep his mind alert and active if he ig 
not to stagnate in a rut of dry formalism. The 
teacher who is not a student of something has ceased, 
in a measure, to be a live teacher, 


REFLECTIONS ON PROGRAMMES. 
BY HENRY SABIN. 

This article is suggested by Superintendent Green- 
wood’s paper entitled ‘Reflections on Reading.” 
The sameness in the programmes of each succeeding 
educational meeting is something appalling. ‘The 
Incompetent Teacher” is hauled over the coals an- 
nually at least. “The Duties Incumbent on the 
Superintendent ” enables some one to roast that. offi- 
cer from time to time. “The Development of Moral 
Character” has been developed by at least two score 
of teachers within the last decade. "The Educational 
Outlook” has not given us anything new or strange. 
* Psychology for the Teacher” has been worn thread- 
bare. “Manual Training” is all right, but then 
manual training is not everything in education. “The 
Threefold Nature of the Child” is pretty thoroughly 
understood by all classes of teachers. These and 
similar themes have been turned inside out and hind- 
side before, until we are very familiar with them in 


every possible guise,— perhaps disguise, 1s a better 


word. Then, in addition, the same riders bestride 
these hobby horses, and put them through their paces 
amid the applause of an admiring audience. 

We are undoubtedly making great educational 
progress, but the milestones which mark the way 
have a striking similarity to those which our fathers 
erected fifty years ago. 

The success of an educational meeting is not in the 
great crowds that take advantage of the low rates to 
make. excursions to places of interest. There are 
those who believe that the N. E. A. would be better 
off if it were not on wheels, and if the circus features 
were in a large measure dispensed with. ‘The pro- 
posed attempt to locate, at its next meeting, the De- 
partment of Superintendence at Chicago or Indian- 
apolis or at some other central point is full of promise. 
“The times demand new measures and new men.” 
Is it not possible to inaugurate a departure? ‘The 
number of teachers who are attracted by the features 
of the programme is not excessively large. Why not, 
for instance, take the hint from Superintendent 
Greenwood’s paper, and put such a man as Fitzpatrick 
on to discuss the books which he has read in the past 
year and throw the discussion open for Greenwood 
and Harris to take up. Surely something along this 
line could be worked up which would be interesting 
and profitable. 

Why should not three or four men, as Greenwood 
suggests, read the same books, and then give the as- 
sociation the benefit of their reading in their estima- 
tion of the real worth of the books and their salient 
points? It would be necessary to select the books with 
great care, and the readers should be men who read 
with a purpose, and who think as they read, but the 
benefit to their hearers would be immense, especially 
to those who took the precaution to carefully read the 
hooks before coming to the convention hall. Men to 
do this kind of work, however, should be modeled 
after the style of John Hancock, whom Cireenwood 
mentions and whose memory is fresh in many minds 
to-day. Hancock had this pre-eminence over many 
others; no one ever had to ask, **‘ What is Hancock 
driving at?” He knew how to clothe his talks in 
plain, simple, concise words, so that his hearers 
readily comprehended his meaning. Sometimes he 
seemed a little blunt, but the apparent bluntness was 
due to the earnest spirit of the man, who desired to iin- 
press his thoughts upon his hearers. 

The idea running through Greenwood’s article is 
most excellent. We need to get at each other’s under- 
standing of the thought the author intends to convey. 
It would help every teacher and every student of Eng- 
lish to participate or even to listen to such discussion, 

There is no intention in this article to find fault 
with programmes or the makers of programmes in the 
past. For the future we ought to do better than we 
seem to be doing. 


SCHOOL BATHS IN BOSTON. 


BY JANE A, STEWART, BOSTON. 


The importance and efficacy of the publie bath is 
receiving due need of recognition in Boston. Suecess 
has attended the initial effort, looking to the estab- 
lishment of baths as a feature of the public schoo] 
system. baths have been in successful operation 
during the last eight weeks of the school year, in 
the tine new Paul Revere school in the congested 
North end quarter known to the school committee as 
the Hancock district. 

The time has been amply suflicient to test the 
working value of the idea. The result has fully 
justified the stand taken by those who have su) - 
ported the plan from its inception. In place of the 
anticipated objections, the children have eagerly ac- 
cepted the proffered privilege of enjoying the rare 
opportunity of cleanliness. 

“It’s just like picking up money,” declared the 
motherly genius whose special function has been the 
direction and management of the new department at 
Paul Revere. 

A room about thirty feet square in the clean, well- 
lighted basement has been set apart for the baths. 
The space is fitted up with some thirty individual 
dressing closets and ten single shower baths. The 
latter are ranged along the east side. Waterat 90° F. 
is furnished directly from the boiler, the regulation 
of the supply in volume and temperature being en- 
tirely in the hands of the matron. The Gegenstrom 
spray is used, each having a long rubber tube attached 
permitting the bather to apply the warm water to 
any part of the body. ‘The wa‘ls and partitions are 
of Knoxville marble, with an outlet in the marble 
floor for the waste. Rubber curtains conceal the 
bather from view. The dressing cabins are of 
polished hardwood furnished with shutter doors, low 
seats, and convenient hooks for clothing. They are 
ranged in five groups of six, facing each other. 

A room in the basement, furnished with an up- 
holstered divan, table, chairs, and cupboards for soap 
and towels, is reserved for the matren’s use. The 
city furnishes towels and soap. Each child retains 
her cake of white soap, carefully preserving it in a 
small tin box for future use. Wash cloths are 
Sut the large towels are 


’ 


brought by the children. 
laundered by the city. 

Supervisor Dutton, of the Hancock district, the 
master of Hancock school, is naturally enthusiastic 
over the success of the sensible institution which he 
hopes to establish in every school of the district. 
Bathing is not compulsory. The classes are assigned 
to bath as to a recitation, and on reaching the base- 
ment are divided by the matron into squads of ten. 
When the first ten is dressing after the bath, which 
lasts from three to five minutes, a second ten has 
taken its place in the shower cabins and a third ten 
is prepariug for the bath. In this way the work is 
expedited, and it is possible to put a class of thirty 
girls through the bath exercise in thirty minutes. 
There are eight hundred girls in Paul Revere. The 
accommodations are just about sufficient to give each 
a bath once a week. In the opinion of those who 
direct the work, privacy would be conserved by a 
different arrangement, connecting the shower and 
dressing cabins, a plan which will probably be 
adopted in extension of the idea. 

The proposition to introduce spray baths in Boston 
public schools, it will be recalled, first came up in 
the early part of ’96. The untavorable report of the 
committee on schoolhouses in September was practi- 
cally overcome by the favorable recommendation of 
the committee on hygiene a month later. During the 
extended discussion on the subject, the salient fact 
was emphasized that the school board had _ been 
unsuccessful in its attempt to do away with the odors 
from unclean children by an expensive ventilation 
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apparatus, involving an expenditure of $4,500 in one 
school alone. The order to provide bath acecommoda- 
tions in the New Paul Revere school was finally 
passed by a vote of eleven to eight. The baths were 
opened in April of this year, at a cost of about $1,000. 

Although this is the first distinct provision that 
Soston has made for special bathing facilities for the 
schools, that part of the great civie community which 
comprises youth of school age has been especially 
held in mind in its plans for general bathing, than 
which there are none superior in any city anywhere. 
Special runways and dressing closets have been 
reserved for children at the numerous floating baths 
with certain hours set aside for their enjoyment. 
The tine swimming pool at Orchard Park, Roxbury, is 
the special delight of the children, who flock to it in 
hundreds, boys in the mornings, girls in the after- 
noons, all summer long. Free instruction in physical 
exercises is given classes of school children several 
days a week, with gymnasium suits furnished by the 
city in the Kast Boston combined gymnasium and bath. 

There is no charge for children’s suits at any of the 
Boston baths — the floating baths, the beach houses. 
the swimming pools, the combined baths and gym- 
It is 


the practice to furnish soap and towel free on Satur- 


nasia nor the permanent all the year baths. 


day afternoons at the elegant new Dover street bath- 
house to the children, who crowd the building on that 
day. 

To make 
awequired, instruction is given all summer at all the 
A specially interesting, 


the art of swimming more generally 


city baths, great and small 
simple, and suggestive device fur this use is the river 
bath for children at Spring street station, Charles river. 

This bath doats on casks, and is filled toa depth of 
two feet with water. A neat picket fence encloses it> 
with ropes at the sides by which the little ones may 
support themselves while learning to swim. The 
public baths are further brought in toueh with popu- 
lar education by the plan of the city bath department, 
for visits of the head city instructor in 
swimming to the The 
children are thus given some idea of the swimming 


providing 
schools before their close. 
motions preparatory to further practical training at 
the baths. Public contests which attract wide inter- 
est are given toward the close of each summer season. 
Some of the participants show remarkable proficiency, 
and receive as their reward handsome medals of gold, 
silver, and bronze, bearing the city’s seals, at the hands 
of the mayor. 

One has only to see the bright clean faces of the 
little ones to feel that the school bath is a public 
After the body is refreshed and invigorated, 
The 
well 


benefit. 
recreation of mind is more readily sought for. 
fact that 
supported to be gainsaid., 


baths are conducive to health is too 
bathing is one of the best 
preventives of infection. The education of the sense 
of cleanliness will undoubtedly bring about ademand 
for ¢lean clothes, and for cleaner houses, streets, and 


alleys. 


THOUGHTS FROM THRING.* —( 11/1.) 


BY ARTHUR GILMAN, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


“We are told boldly, as Indeed we ought, to be 
told, that the people must be educated ; and that no 
money can be better spent than the money which en 
that the 
heartily, ex animo, body and soul, agrees with the 


What 


market ? 


Sures people are educated, Kverybody 


But here the unanimity ceases, 
? Is it the 
Who wre the people Lo be 


vreat axiom 
is edutation article now in the 


educated ? and how » 
These and many similar questions disturb the smooth 
the 


power,’ sLY SOME; 


perfection of axiom quoted. ‘Knowledge is 


and 
itp) 


so, if they had ever read him. 


vet knowledge, get knowledge, 


millennium begins. Others quote Pope with 


proval, Ol woul | do 
‘A little learning is a dangerous thing, 


Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.’ 


Which, however, may be common sensed — into 
plainer English thus, 
‘A little money is a dangerous snare, 
Get thousands, but of sixpences beware.’ 
“Then a doubt arises whether the thousands are al 
© Copyright i894, by Arthur Gilman 


ways better than the sixpences. It may be that a 
blind Sampson pulling down the fabric of his home, 
and his country on the head of all he loves best, 
amidst the congratulations of himself and his party 
is less to be envied than the poor cripple, who, how- 
ever misled, is too weak to do the same. . Char- 
acter is worth more than sixpence Supposing 
the due proportion between two great principles is 
lost, intellect versus character, for example, and the 
intellect is fed at the expense of the body and feel- 
ings, the nation becomes all head and no body, 
like a dwarf; and its leaders do incalculable mischief 
by having their humanity thus stunted and dis 
torted with much power, and little sympathy to make 
the power kindly. Or perchance, the failures lose 
all sympathy and gain little power, and become hol- 
low-headed animals. The prize-winners, big-headed 
dwarfs; the neglected boys, hollow-headed animals, 
with no intellectual skill, and yet brought up to put 
faith in intellect, and to fall a prey in consequence to 
every talker of words, till a plague of words pos- 
sesses the land.” 

“Transmission of life from the living, through the 
living, to the living, is the highest definition of ed- 
ucation,” Thring says. ‘ Power is undoubtedly the 
ultimate test of the worth of all things. . The 
highest power with which we are acquainted on 
earth is life The aim of man, therefore, must 
be to attain the highest kind of life. True 
power must be the property of life, which, beginning 
with the lowest, is exercised and trained in every in- 
dividual, passing by an ascending scale into higher 
exercise as the life obeys and practices its laws more 
and more, ‘To begin, then, at the lowest point. Be- 
fore anything else can be done, man must provide for 
his bodily life and its needs. ... This fact proves 
conclusively that the work for daily bread, since it is 
the natural law for man, and everything else is ex- 
exceptional, is a noble order of life. . .. Intellectually, 
it is a low class, as comparatively little intellect 1s 
called into play in the first instance. Morally, it is 
a high class, inasmuch as the body is the great touch- 
stone of the feelings and emotions, testing and tempt- 
ing, a perpetual referee in matters of right and 
wrong, the fierce exacter of work. Power in a 
man’s self is the work of education ; and how to pro. 
duce it is the inquiry.” 

There are “three distinct forms of power, all of 
which, however, are combined in the perfect man, 
and are only inisleading when separated. First, 
there is the mechanic power, which does manual and 
bodily work, that demands little exercise of intellect, 
or an exercise of intellect along a narrow track; this 


power is to a great degree amenable to force, 
Secondly, there is the automaton power, where 
the hard intellect assumes mastery over the 
whole external world; but, as far as it acts 


alone, stands outside the whole realm of life and feel- 
ing. And, thirdly, there is the living power of true 
feeling, which is peculiar to man as man, and which 
uses the intellect as an instrument, and the body as 
perfect 


an instrument, bringing into harmony of 


glorious perfection the whole nature of man. Prop- 
erly speaking, the division is two-fold, and the being 
of man comprises instrumental powers of body and 
intellect ; and living powers of love and sight, ly 
which life sees truth with a mental eye, and loves 
truth. Love is not learnt. Love sees 

“All work that deals with the outer properties and 
skin, as it were, of things, all carted in by mere 
memory of that which having been dropped in can be 
dropped out again, fails to fulfill the requirements of 
the higher training. All memory work, as such, 
wl the mechanic and skin-deep arts, by the very facet 
that they are only concerned with outside action, are 
narrowed each of them to their own funetions, eontined 
Within the limits of their own dexterity, . They 
do not, therefore, get bevond the outer court of edu- 
eation.” These do not “come within the range of 
the best mental training, except as stepping-stones, 
What is life ? 
No subject which 


to higher things. And how does 
life 


is put together piece by piece is living. 


act? First, what it is not. 
The living 


thought and feelings of men live in the language of 


‘ables love to win its full return. 


men; and literature is nothing less than the com- 
pany, as faras the words reach, of those whospoke the 
words. Words are the life. Though like a seed 
it [ literature ] must be planted, or it cannot change 
and grow; yet, -like a seed, when planted it does 
change and grow, for the life isin it. . . . A picture is 
not dead because it was painted thousands of years 
ago. Still less are the languages dead, with their 
creat streams of life running clear and strong with 
unabated force, where he who lists may drink and 


never find them fail. . . . Through words that have 


life, not metaphorically or in a figure, but as truly 
whether spoken this moment or a thousand years 
after the time when they first leapt forth from liv- 
ing lips freighted with a portion of the speaker’s 
mind. The power of begetting like feeling and be- 
coming inearnate again in living men never leaves 
them.” If, “by one sharp incision the knife of un- 
practical folly could perform the operation of cutting 
out the whole knowledge of ancient existence, and 
Greek and Latin literature and art, with all their 
ramifications, from the life of the ordinary English- 
man and modern England, it is difficult to imagine 
what would be left. It is a patent fact that not one 
shoot of English higher life exists which is not 
traced back to roots of ancient life. 

“Life meets life in the living crucible of the 
mind. . .. The philosopher's stone is found in the great 
crucible of true education. The educator is a power- 
alchemist. He applies the flame of life, and man in 
himself becomes power.” 

“ The distinction between mechanic work and life 
work, between automaton intellect and true feeling, 
forms the basis of educational science and of teach- 
ing. Like ali great principles, the more it is acted 
on, the more practical its scope is seen to be.” 

“Bread is necessary, poetry is not necessary ; but 
this does not make the baker higher than the poet. 
Nevertheless, in discussing education, even well 
taught men constantly put the baker above the poet, 
and triumphantly close their argument when they 
have proved one subject more necessary than an- 
other, as if there was no more to be said on the ques- 
tion.” However, “the highest thoughts of the ligh- 
est minds, put forth in the most perfect shape, must 
be the study of all who are to be taught to think, and 
to put forth thought in shape. But let us not hide 
the fact, that, to the starving, the baker is above the 
poet.” 

“That edueation will be best which, while 
cending to the very highest, begins at as lowa point 
as possible. It has been proved that whip power 
fails There never yet was true mind-work born of 
life that mere hard force could reach. The limits 
are narrow indeed within which the whip is master; 
whether it be the whip of bread-winning and the hard 
necessity of working to live, or the whip of intellect 
or the pride of strength. Foree and presumptuous 
superiority must be discarded forever from the king- 
dom of life and the learner’s world. What, then, is 
the right way of attaining higher life, since whip- 
power fails? The most complete definition of the 
right way is, the winning of love by love. . . . There 
are three gradations in love when a learner is in the 
ease. First of all, docility; that condition of mind 
which represents no hindrance, but is ready in a con- 
tiding way to obey directions ard vake the teacher's 
point of view. Secondly, love of subject comes, 
when the learner has caught sight of tne beauty of 
the life he is wooing and gladly follows whitherso- 
ever he is led; and, lastly, communion of feeling, 
when high and retined powers of heart and head com- 
bined meet on terms of equality the royal minds of 
old, wed them, and become in turn parents of glorious 
births of mind.” 

“The power of getting near, mere change of posi- 
tion, changes the world and opens new possibilities 
of learning; whilst the power of loving, with which 
the getting near endows the humble, loving mind, en- 
And this law holds 
good throughout creation. All languages; spoken or 
unspoken, languages which speak to ear or eye, are 
interpreted by this law of procedure, This law holds 
good with the great unspoken language of the voice of 
God in Creation. Mind must touch mind. . . . When 
we consider the deleterious fumes that have been let 
loose about genius, and the wind-bags that eonceit is 
forever untying among the children of men, itis a dis- 
enchantment, but a pleasurable one, to find that 
whatever genius may be it is not anything. supernat- 
ural; it is not being born with wings, while ordinary 
people have only legs. . There is nosueh lusus na- 
ture as a winged breed of mankind disporting itself 
above the wingless crowd. There is a path which all 
must tread; and all have legs. Some move quicker 
than others, some more slowly ; but all can move,” 

“Money is not power. Money can do nothing in 
-he spirit world. . Feeling, spirit, heart-sacrifice, is 


as - 


, ower, life is power.” 
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SOLACE OF THE RUNNING BROOK. 





BY SUPERINTENDENT L. H. FORD, IOWA. 





Whien thy soul is sick with sadness, 

And thy heart is filled with tears, 

And thy mind seems driven to madness, 
From the burden of thy cares ; 

Then go out along the streamlet, 
Ramble there and hear its murmur; 

It will steal away thy sadness ; 

[t will turn thy gloom to gladness. 


Loiter thou upon its borders, 

Where the green grass grows so free, 
Where the flowers give their odors 
And the birds their songs to thee ; 
Let thy spirit go to meet them, 

Let thy heart its sorrows fling 

Out upon the wavelet’s bosom, 

Or upon the birdlet’s wing. 


HISTORIU LOS ANGE 
M. at INN. 


BY J. 


While 


American 


the Los Angeles of to-day is a modern 
city, with the push and vim in it of the 
stalwart “New West,” its name betrays its Spanish 


origin. It has outgrown its early environments, or 


Teg e 
wi FES oS 


MISSI¢ 


with facts to 
It has even out- 
name that its 
Pueblo de Nuestra 
— The Town of Our 
Lady the Queen of the Angels — only Los 
left 

Nearly all the historic houses of early Los Angeles 


rather it would be more in accordance 
say that it had overgrown them. 
grown the most of the many syllabled 
Of “ El 


Senora la Reinade-Los Angeles ” 


pious founders gave it. 


Angeles is 


have disappeared, the growth of the city and the 
action of the elements on the perishable material 
( adobe or sun-dried brick ) of which they were built 
long since consigned them to the dust from whence 
they came. 

The only building now in use that dates its erection 
in the Spanish era of our city’s history is the Church 
of Our Lady of the Angels on North Main street, 
The building was begun in 1811, and the cornerstone 


1814. In 1815 


great flood, when the waters of the river came up to 


was laid and blessed in occurred a 
the eastern edge of the old plaza, where the founda- 
tions were laid: this necessitated the moving of the 
church to high ground, which was done in 1818, when 
In 1812 it 


It is not a massive struc- 


it was located on its present site. was 
completed and dedicated. 
ture, yet it was eleven years from the time of its incep- 


tion to its completion. These were the days of poco 


tiempo (by and by ), and California then was the 
land of manana — the land of to-morrow. The citizens 
at first subscribed 500 cattle to the building fund, and 
the 


brandy. 


friars of the southern mission seven barrels of 


These contributions were sufticient to raise 
the walls to the top of the window arches, and there 
they came to a full stop. The colonists were poor ; 
und money was almost an unknown quantity in the 
vld pueblo. Another appeal was made to the missions, 
and they responded liberally in cattle and other mis- 


sion products. The neophytes of the missions San 


Gabriel and San Luis Rey did most of the work —’ 


wages, one real (12) cts.) per Indian. The irrepres- 


sible Yankee had a hand in its building. Joe Chap- 
man, the first citizen of the United States to enter Los 
Angeles, assisted in getting out the roof timbers in a 
canon of the Sierra Madre mountains. 
had 
the worshippers sat or knelt on the bear 

Originally it had a tiled roof, but this was 
The 

It 
is the oldest parish church on the Pacific coast of the 
United States. 


Formerly the 


church no floor but the beaten earth and no 
seats ; 

ground. 
removed in 1861,anda shingled one substituted. 


tower and front were also changed at that time. 


It is sometimes spoken of as a mission 


hie 
Sa 


IN OF SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO, ORANGE COUNT Y, 


church, but this is incorrect. It never was a mission 


The 


held service in it when there was no resident priest 


church. missionary fathers of San Gabriel 
in the pueblo, but 1t was not considered a part of that 
establishment. On the south side of the church is a 
small cemetery. 
were buried. It was closed in 1844. 

Another of that 


its origin in the Spanish era of the city’s history is 


Here many of the earliest colonists 


landmark historic interest dates 
the plaza or square in front of the chureh of Our 


Lady of the Angels A plaza is a very essential 
feature of all Spanish American towns 

On it 
the principal church of the town and the government 
When the Nueva 
was located on its present site, the ejidos or commons 
in front the church 
The Plaza Real ( royal square ) that Governor Felipe 
de Neve laid out in 1781, when he founded the town, 
and that the of San dedi- 
cated with ceremonies to the service of God 


and the king, was abandoned, and the geographical 


It is usually the geographical centre. fronts 


buildings. Ivlesia (or new church ) 


of were set apart for a plaza. 


mission fathers Gabriel 


solemn 


of the pueblo moved several hundred yards 
There it r 


centre 


southward to the new plaza, mained for 


eighty yeal through all the changes of govern- 
o . . c 


ment — Spanish, Mexican, and American — under 


which California has lived, until two years ago, whe" 
the city began its career of municipal expansion. 
Just where it is located now would require the ser- 
vices of a mathematical expert to find out. 

In the stormy days of Mexican rule, when revolu- 
tions were common, the plaza was a storm centre of 
political disturbances, Here the revolutionary forees 
of 
some northern rival or some unpopular Mexican gov- 


of the south were mobilized for the overthrow 


ernor. Many a time has the plaza echoed the tread 
of armed men, and many a gaily caparisoned cavaleade 
has ridden forth from it to do battle for the country, 
or rather for part of it; for,in most of these revolutions, 
it was Californian against Californian—the patriots of 
the south against the rebels of the north,and vice versa. 
Stockton’s army encamped on the plaza when he cap- 
tured the city in 1847, and the Abila house, which he 
used for headquarters, is still standing north of the 
plaza. During the flush days of gold mining in the 
early ’50’s the plaza was the scene of many of the 
bloody tragedies that disgraced thatera. In the early 
years of the pueblo the neighborhood of the plaza 
Of 


late years the Chinese have taken possession of two 


was the artistic residence quarter of the town. 





CALIFORNIA, 


the 


meet, but 


of the 


mingle. 


sides of the square. Here civilization 
Occident the Orient do 
From the eastern side of the plaza a heathen temple 
to 


and not 
the worship of Joss confronts, on its 
to the 


Each civilization maintains its own 


devoted 


western side, a Christian church dedicated 
worship of God, 
customs and beliefs and scorns that of the other. 
Another point of historic interest is the site of the 
old Fort Fort hill. The fort 
during the Mexican war by the Mormon 
the United States. 
the 


The mission buildings 


Moore, on was built 
battalion 
while in the service of It was an 
have 
of San Gabriel, 
San Fernando, and San Juan Capistrano 
easy reach of the city by cars. The 
of cood state of 


is used for worship. 


earthwork — improvements and elements 
obliterated it. 
are within 
mission church 
San Gabriel is in a preservation and 
The buildings at San Fernando 
and San Juan Capistrano are picturesque ruins. 

On a clear day, from some of the elevated points in 
Los Angeles, the Bay of San Pedro, with its shipping, 
he 
It was discovered by Cabrillo in 1542, nearly eighty 
years before the landing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth 
Rock, and sixty-seven years before Hendrick Hudson 
discovered New York bay. In the early years of the 
present century its port was known as the “ Embar 
cedero of San Gabriel Mission.” 


may seen. The bay has an interesting history. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CABINE TS.—(IT.) 











BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


For Q estions see Journal of June 2%. | 

The American cabinet is in some respects like the 
English, but it is in the main a different body, not 
only in its formation, but in its powers and respon- 
sibilities. It is a part of the executive branch of 
the national government, but it plays a far less im- 
portant part in public affairs than that of the Eng- 
lish ministry. A comparison of the two bodies 
furnishes many points of striking contrast as well 
as some points of likeness. Nowhere do the institu 
tions of the United States reveal wider departures 
from those of the mother country, for they have been 
developed under different conditions. They repre- 
sent differences, too, in the genius of the two peoples. 
Both systems have grown up spontaneously, and have 
acquired features seemingly the result of accident. 

Washington’s cabinet consisted of the secretaries 
of the treasury, state, war, and the attorney-general. 
There was a postmaster-general at this time (1789), 
but he was connected with the treasury office. Not 
until Jackson’s administration (1829) was the post- 
master-general admitted to cabinet meetings. 

The department of the navy was added in 1798, 
that of the interiorin 1849, and of agriculture in 1889. 
A department of commerce has been proposed, and 
will doubtless be organized at no distant day. 

The secretary of state, who is generally a man of 
long experience in public life, has to do with the 
relations of the United States with other nations. 
It is an important post, as lack of’ judgment on his 
part might cause war or grave international com- 
plications. United States consuls and diplomats are 
under his supervision. 
are kept in the state department, which also publishes 


The archives of the nation 


the statutes. 

The secretary of the interior and the officials in his 
department have their hands more than full looking 
after the Indians, “the wards of the nation,” also 
attending to the public lands, the national parks, the 
geological survey, the census, railroads, patents, and 
pensions. The bureau of education, an office of this 
department since 1869, gathers and disseminates in- 
formation relating to schools, colleges, methods of 
teaching, ete. 

The province of the department of agriculture is 
to coileect and publish facts and statistics about seeds, 
grains, fruits, and other information supposed to be 
of value to farmers and gardeners. It includes the 
weather bureau, and bureaus of botany, forestry, ete. 

The terms war, navy, treasury, and post-office are 
sutticiently descriptive, but the work of the attorney. 
general needs a word of explanation. He considers 
the legal aspects of state papers, and is consulted by 
the president on various matters involving points of 
law. He is at the service of the government in cases 
where the United States is interested, either as plain- 
tiff 


ican Commonwealth ”: 


or defendant. As Bryce puts it in the “ Amer- 
“He has a general oversight 
—it can hardly be deseribed as a control —of the 
federal judicial departments, and especially of the 
prosecuting officers, called district attorneys, and ex- 
ecutive court officers, called United States marshals.” 

Does the American éabinet * stand or fall together ”’ 
like the English? No. 


his own accord, or be asked to resign at almost any 


Any member may retire of 


time, but the other ministers remain till the presi- 
dent’s term of office expires, They are eligible to 
the presidential office in case of the death of the 
president and that of the vice-president. 

Are they supposed to echo the opinions of their 
chief, the president? Theoretically, they are pre- 
sumed to be in harmony with the principles and the 
policy of the president and their party, but they may 
ditfer In the 


American cabinet has not always been a unit. There 


concerning many details. practice, 


have been strife and friction among themselves and 


between members and the president. In general, the 


president's will prevails, and a refractory cabinet 


officer must go 
W hat part have they, if any.in 


law-making? They 


cannot, like the English ministers, take the initiative 
in matters of legislation, not being members of con- 
gress. They contribute something indirectly to the 
character of legislation by their reports and public 
speeches. Their ideas are sometimes embodied in 
bills submitted to congress, where they usually un- 
dergo more or less change. 





Butterfly, 
Flutter by, 
Over the clover, 
Under the sky. 
Sail and flutter and fail, 
And cling to the fragrant spray ; 
Shift and shirk 
No weather for work 
Falls on a summer day. 








LESSON FROM THE CHILDHOOD OF 
“ DAVID HARUM* 


WELLS LIVERMORE. 


BY HARRIET 


The book “David Harum,” by Edward Noyes 


Westcott, is worth reading, not alone because the cen- 


tral figure, David, the self-made man, the horse- , 


trader, is an admirably drawn picture, but because 
David offers a fruitful field to the lover of psychol- 
ogy. , 
David’s pathetie childhood is depicted with ,a 
powerful pen, and the development of the man in 
later life from these beginnings is both logically and 
psychologically true. The youngest child of nine, 
with bullying older brothers, a cross overworked 
father, a sharp-tongued step-mother, poverty, work, 
unending chores, unkindness, no praise, no sympathy, 
no boyish fun, no happiness; in fact, no real child- 
hood; from such a beginning could other than an 
To David might 
was right, and the eyes raised to his father in crouch- 
ing fear of his power in later years grew accustomed 
to harshness as the legitimate companion and _ neces- 


eccentric character come forth? 


sary accompaniment of power, 

This explains why, when, in his heart, he intended 
kindness toward the Widow Cullom, he let her spend 
years of the cruelest poverty without help, hanging 
on to her land as ‘a pup to a root,” why he sent for 
her ina harsh summons, and kept her in a state of 
suspense bordering on anguish, where minutes seemed 
hours, all asa fitting preliminary to his generosity. 
It was right that his power should have a keen edge 
to make itself felt — at least, that was what the raw. 
hide and strap told him in childhood in welts that 
remained on his seul. 

What had he learned of kindness, sympathy, or 
love? His 
heart looks by right for the milk of human kindness, 


mother, the one to whom the human 


Dave 


was an irritable drudge. siys: “It ap- 
peared ’s if I was jest pizen to her.’ Twan’t so much 
slappin’ an’ cuffin’ with her as ’twas tongue. She 


e’d say things that ’d jest raise a blister like pizen 
ivy.” 

Love? He never knew the meaning of the word. 
He To be a child 
meant to him to be a weaker afraid of a stronger. 


never saw any expression of it. 


He cowered,as did the little old men of Dickens; young 
in years, but old in suffering. Sympathy ? He never 
felt any, except that from his youngest sister, a com- 
panion in misery. “TI never did git used,” he says, 
The 


home cirele wan’t cale’lated to raise heroes in.” 


“to never pleasin’ nobody. air of our own 

Never seeing any kindness, being unskilled in ex- 
pressing any of his better feelings, what wonder if, 
when he married, affairs seemed to get “ wuss ‘and 
His highest praise of his wife was that she 
His feelings 
This had been his home 


wuss.” 
was hard-working and economical. 
spoke in dollars and cents. 
standard, and what a boy hears at six he retains, as 
does the gramophone, and he gives it out again in 
the same language, whenever the crank is turned and 
as automatically. 

In the case of his own little boy, his sympathy for 
the little one, as seeing his own second self, and pity- 
ing him such a childhood, drew out the best there 
David, and sweetened after life. 
Without his little boy’ David’s 


was in his own 


memory uncouth 
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generosity and half shame-faced kindness would 
never have been possible. 

David’s affection for his brothers was embittered 
by their harshness. This pent-up affection in the 
boy, corroded in manhood into absolute hatred. 
When his brother ’Lish got so poor that he ‘“ hadn’t 
anything left but his disposition, an’ fairly got onto 
the town, and there wan’t nothing for it but to send 
him to the county house, onless somebody ’d s’port 
him,” Dave sent him this message: “ You go back 
and say to ’Lish Harum that you’ve seen me, an’ that 
I told you that not one cent of my money nor one 
mossel o’ my food would ever go to keep him alive 
one minute of time; that if I had an empty hog pen 
I wouldn’t let him sleep over in’t over night. You 
tell him that I said the poor-house was his proper 
dwellin’, barrin’ the jail, an’ that it’d have to be a 
dum’d sight poorer house’n I ever heard of not to 
be a thousan’ times too good fer him.” Waal,” 
sighed Mrs Bixbee, “I told ye how set he is on his 
young days, but I never see it come out of him so 
ugly before.” 

This is the fruit of unkindness. In contrast see 
the fruit of kindness, David says: ‘ Looking back, 
it seems to me that — exceptin’ of Polly —I never 
had a kind word said to me, nora day’s fun. Your 
husband, Billy P. Cullom, was the first man that ever 
treated me human up to that time. He give me the 
only enjoy’ble time’t I’d ever had, an’ I don’t know’t 
anythin’s ever equaled it since. He spent money 
on me, an’ he give me money to spend —that had 
never had a cent to call my own —an’, Mis’ Cullom, 
he took me by the hand, an’ he talked to me, an’ he 
give me the first notion’t I’d ever had that mebbe 
I wa’n't only the scum o’ the earth, as I’d_ been 
teached to believe. I told ye that circus day was 
the turnin’ point of my life. Waral, it 
the lickin’ | got, though that had something to do 
with it, but I1’d never had the spunk to run away ’s 
I did if it hadn’t ben for the heartenin’ Billy P. 
alwus allowed 


want 


gin me, an’ never knowed it. I to 
pay some of that debt back to him, but seenin’ ’s | 
can’t do that, Mis’ Cullom, I’m glad to pay it to 
(Which he did by canceling her 


99) 


his widdo’, 
mortgages. ) 

That the man, David Harum, was the logical out- 
come of the boy Dave is clearly and truthfully de- 
picted by Mr Westcott. Psychologically and pbysic- 
ally it is true, that scars received in childhood tell 
their stortes in manhood. — Child-Study Monthly. 

NATURE STUDY IN CITY SCHOOLS 


BY MARY E, 





WHITNEY. 


of Supervisor Sarah L. Ar- 
of the primary 


[Prepared at the request 
nold for the regular 


teachers. } 


meeting Boston 
1 will give a synopsis of last year’s excursions, 
which will give some idea of what we accomplish dur- 
ing the months of April, May, June, September, and 
October. 
arly in April we started out. During the month 
we especially observed the early spring flowers in 


neighboring gardens,—snowdrops, crocuses, hya- 
cinths, and tulips,—the leafless trees, swelling leaf and 
flower buds, early wild plants, returning birds, differ- 
ent kinds of squirrels, frog’s eggs and toad’s eggs. 

In May we paid especial attention to birds and their 
songs, toads and their song (some of you may not 
know that toads sing delightfully in the breeding 
season), the bursting forth of the leaves, and the little 
brook with its tiny waterfalls. 

In June we studied the trees to be able to identify 
them by the leaf. 
cended a hill for a view of the landscape, and es- 
pecially that we might see greater Blue hill in the dis- 
tance, which is really of the height of a small moun- 


Continued the study of birds, as- 


tain. 
In collected and 
crickets, caterpillars of various kinds, and quite a 


variety of seeds. 


September we grasshoppers 
The large caterpillars spun thei 
cocoons, and are now eagerly watched by the children, 
to more the 
miracle of their transformation than in anv other of 


who ecem he interested in wondrous 


their natural history studies. 
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In October we noticed the changing color of the 
foliage, the departure of summer birds, and continued 
the study of seeds. 

In all of our walks we observed the weather. the 
changes in foliage, the effect of light and shadow on 
the landscape, and anything of interest found in 
fcrmer excursions. 

There is probably no question in any mind as to 
the value.of information acquired by the children in 
this way. T, for one, can never again feel that T have 
dcne my duty by the children if T omit this part of 
their education. The only question, and in many 
eases an all-perplexing one, is how to get the children 
where they mav have the experiences which we wish 
them to have without great fatigue both to pupils and 
teacher. We are very favorably situated, but with 
many of us it is impossible to find, within walking dis- 
tance, the material that we most desire. Tn the out- 
lving districts, however, this does not hold true, and T 
believe that the reasons why this work is not more 
generally undertaken is that no definitely planned 
schedule is arranged. <A pleasant walk, with no 
special object in view, is without doubt of some value 
to the children, but would not justify the taking of 
much time during school hours. - 

Near many of our schoolhouses are hills, which the 
children will enjoy climbing, for views of landscape 
and foliage, sky and sea. Many a field, unpromising 
at first sight, vields an abundant harvest of crickets, 
grasshoppers, earth worms, and many different kinds 
of insects . 

Our children were greatly interested in the fact 
that some of the crickets “had longer tails than 
others,” as they expressed it. When they knew that 
those were the mother crickets, and that they were 
provided with this tube that they might insert their 
eggs in the proper place for their growth, they were 
eager to examine all they found. | 

One hoy begged that he might keep some in the 
scheolroom and see if they would lay their eggs in 
the flower pots. We intend to try that experiment 
seme time, as T have since read of crickets being kept 
under a sereen upon a moist sod of earth, and ocea- 
sicnally enlivening the routine of the sehoolroom with 
their merry chirp. The names of the trees in the 
vienitv and the street birds may be studied almost 
everywhere : 

It is true that there is a good deal of physical labor 
for the teacher involved in these lessons, but we try 
to prepare for it by planning the lessons for the first 
hour of that afternoon, so that thev tax the teacher as 
We start at 3 o’clock usually. | 
have often taken fifty children, but twenty-five is a 
The he dis- 
tributed among the other classes in the building, as 


lightly as possible. 


hetier number. rest of the class ean 


the teachers are glad to accommodate each other in 
this respect. 

As the children, from dav to day, in poem or read 
ing lesson, find allusions to sights and sounds of 
nature, {he happy intelligence and jov expressed in 
{heir little faces, 
amply repay the teacher for 


as thev reeall their own similar ex- 
and 
into 
who sing her 


periences, time 
strength expended in bringing the children 
nature, and with those 


touch with 


Praises In verse, 


A STUDY OF A CHILD*—(1.) 


BY LOUISE E. HOGAN, 


Editor's Abstract of the Record in this Book. 
THE 


First sign of early adaptation to surroundings, 


FIRST YEAR. 


about half an hour after birth, when he was found 
When 


unaided. 


receiving 
On the 


contentedly sucking his thumb. 
his first bath he lifted 
third day preferred to sleep in the mother’s arms 


his head 


than in those of an unsympathetic nurse. 

Noticed color at Yellow artificial 
flowers on a hat first attracted him. 
balls of Was 
treated like a machine. Could amuse himself. 

Had achoiee in selections on violin and piano at 


three months. 
Also colored 


red and white. most contented when 


four months. At same age singing by one voice was 


displeasing, by two voices in two parts pleasing, 


Hogan, with 500 original 


*«“The Study of a Child By Louise E 
] Brothers, Cloth 


drawings by the child New York. Harper «& 
219 pp Price, $2.50 


Hand organs attracted him. 
time. 


First tooth cut by this 
Had sixteen teeth at a year old. Was regular 
about eating, sleeping, etc., irrespective of noise, 
light, or other conditions at four months. 

At five months attention of 
strangers, Would laugh inordinately. Attracted by 
colored servant at hotel. Enjoyed ticking of tele- 
graph and washing of the waves. 


was pleased by 


First put some- 
thing in his mouth to chew upon —a bit of tarred 
and imitated boys by throwing pebbles and 
and berries at five months. 

Stood up alone. 


rope ; 

Nine months. Sang the music 
correctly, the nurse 
frequently. A 
Missed his 


was away over night. 


cf two lines of “ Annie Rooney ” 
hibit of 
shrinking so.t of fear at unusual noises. 


being in the singing it 
mother greatly when she 
When she returned after two days he would ery 
whenever she went out of the door by which she had 
left the 
favorite at a distance and would eall. 


for visit. Would reeognize voice of a 
SECOND YEAR. 

Tried to 
write with pencil, saw that he had the wrong end and 
Said 


Went for slippers when they were wanted by father, 


Fourteen months. Keenly alive to fun, 


changed. “wow-wow,”’ upon seeing a dog. 


without request or direction. Sensitive to praise. 


Says “ups-a-dada,”’ when he picks up anything. 
Knows what “no, no” means. Was taught after a 


Fretfulness 
Liked to 


holes. 


little that some things were forbidden. 

would disappear at sight of hat and coat. 
fit things together, and to drop things in 
Would fit the covers to quart and pint jars with 
certainty. Imitated the as daily fun, 
Would kiss his mother at odd moments. Would find 
thimble and put it on his mother’s finger of his own 


man 


rag 


notion. Began to fear many things which had never 
troubled him, like the use of atomizer, or raising of 
parasol. Became strong willed, began to build with 
blocks, putting as many as six, one upon another, 


‘ hob- 


99 
SSSS, 


Says, “ bow-wow,”’ * ba-ba” ( papa), “ by-bye,”’ 
‘¢ dollar,” 


‘rub-a-dub dub,” “eene, eene, mi-ne-mo,” 


em,” “ jib-em,”’ “ button,” and * 


for cabs, 
also ** 00 OOry-O000 ” for rooster. 
‘“ Hark,” “boo” for book, 
‘“ dow.” 

‘ Paul,” 


“ Bidyet ” 


Fifteen months. Says: 


( good ), * up,” and 


9 
** OO 
t=] 


Sixteen, months. Says: first use of 


after 
Does many things as told, such as pointing to eyes, 


proper name, soon for Bridget 
ears and nose, shutting the door, and getting shoes, 


All over 


which he was afraid two months earlier. 


Seventeen months. fright at things of 


Sounds 


“1 in clock, says “bavy” for baby, when he sees 


one in picture. Says “ putty” for pussy, “light,” 


“brau” for broth, ‘“show-do,” “coat,” “cap,” “ stove,” 
“ tire,” “rock-a-bye,” “ peep,” Bid- 


“qd 99 66 :} ra 7 
qaoo! shoes, 


yet,’ “go away,” “ bread,” “ flow,” “birdie.” Sings 
Great love for pet dog and kit- 
“Wat ” 


water, can say “ light,” but calls the light, ii.” De. 


himself to sleep. 
tens, shakes his head in disapproval. for 
veloped great affection, kisses much. 

Eighteen months, says “bre” for bread, * bat” for 
bath, “ga” for gate, althought he can pronounce al] 


of them ; 
‘“ Bridget, door-bell ringing ’ 


says “ yes.” 
’; says “Jacky,” the dog, 
Call Mamie.” Tried 
but could only say “ Ell.’ Called 


Mother killed a mosquito and 


and fills out many words; says, “ 
‘“ Alice,” 


strange man “ papa.” 


to say 


he tried to kill every one he saw. 
Nineteen months. Says “ pease ”’ for please, “aug 


you” for thank you, *“hugar” for sugar. 


Calls everything stove, fire and kettles, ‘ hot.” 
Begins to drop baby talk, saying, “gate,” “ bite,” 
“light,” and “water.” Enjoys looking at picture 


hook. Has never developed disobedience. Great 
rare has been taken to avoid the first appearance of 
4. Bays “ * book,” 
‘mama,” “ papa,” * po book ” for pocketbook, “ toes,’ 
“pins,” “hat.” Very 


words like “ blaek,” but has been putting it in “ clock.” 


Within a 


moon,’ “ puddy ” for pussy, 


venerally omits the “1” from 


month he has learned whata fan is and 


ealled it “ban” for two weeks, and then changed to 
“ fan.”’ 

Twenty months. Say ‘winnow” for window, 
‘woo.’ Savsimost everything aftera fashion. Calls 


First sentence ever spoken, 


’ 


“1” in such 
words like 
in words like ring, calling it “ wing,” 


the moon “ gas,” still has trouble with 


words as black and blanket, with “s” in 
smell, with “r” 
ride is “ wide,” rain is * wain,” ete, 

Twenty-one months. Counts to 
accord, instruction, 
nounces the names in baby fashion. 
such as “ Bridget, bell bwoke, fix it.” 


nine of his own 
imitation. Pro. 
Says sentences 


without mere 
Says “ shovel,’ 
and many unexpected words, as hand, foot, finger, 
knock, sweetheart. ‘“ Dear papa, good luck.” New 
words are mostly well spoken, early words are still 
Has developed inguisitive turn of 
told touch 
obelience that interferred with 


in baby language. 
Dislikes to 
Teaching 


mind. mind when not to 


things. 


inquisitive tendency was difficult, but was accom- 
plished. 

Twenty two. Learned “o” and “d” on letter 
bloeks in one day, incidentally, and within the month 


learned eight letters. Talks freely, saying things 
like these, “ Break ee house down,” “ Pull down ee 
sleeve,” 


“Please, Carrie, take out ee key,” has begun 
to be naughty ; when told that he must go to bed, he 
kicked and sereamed, but his mother took no notice 
of it, and after alittle he stopped and said, “ Too bad, 
’ Almost everything is now spoken distinctly 
Used “1” 


When he used it once, he kept using it right along, 


shame.’ 
Twenty three months. for first time 
talking for the sake of using it. Is still inclined to 
ery and kick when things do not suit, but no atten. 
tion is ever paid to him, 
To be continued. 


‘* See how the clover blows, red and white clover, 
Courting the joyous breeze bending it over.” 


ONE THOUSAND FIRST THINGS 


FIED.—(1.) 


( s 2 ASSI- 


EDITOR. | 


| ARRANGED BY THE 


INDUSTRIES BEFORE THE REVOLUTION, 


Rowley, Mass., first cloth making in the Western 


FIRST 
1638. 
Hemisphere. 
1639.—Cambridge, Mass., by Stephen Daye, first print- 
ing press in Western Hemisphere. The first publication 
edition of the Freeman’s Oath. A font of type 
Massachusetts gave Mr. 


was an 
worth $245 was with the press. 
Daye 300 acres of land in consideration of bringing to the 
colonies the first press. 

1640.—In 
later by English government. 


Massachusetts, first powder mill, suppressed 


1640.._In Manhattan, now New York, first brandy made 
in colonies. 

1643.—Saugus (Lynn), Mass., by Joseph Jenks, first 
iron works in colonies; first article was a quart pot. 


The money was raised in England by John Winthrop, Jr. 
The place was called Hammersmith. 

1648.—Salem, copper smelting works, and men 
imported from Germany and Sweden 
He found copper on his farm in 


Mass., 
Governor Endi- 


cott was the promoter. 


Salem. 
1652.—Boston, first mint, in charge of John Hull. 
1652.—Taunton, Mass., establishment for manufacture 
of iron, 
1654.—-Syracuse, N. Y., discovery of salt springs. 
1654..—Lynn, Mass., first fire engine. 
1681.—First printing press in Virginia, but it was soon 


discontinued by the English government. 


1686.— Philadelphia, first permanent printing press out- 
side of Massachusetts, by William Bradford; first book 
an almanac. 

1690.—Roxborough, Pa., first paper mill in the New 


World, by William Rittenhouse and others. 
First printing house in New York, by 


was given $200 a 


William 


year to 


1693. 
Bradford of Philadelphia. He 
was a proclamation. 


do this First issue 


1700 Boston, first distillery. 
1704 First printing in Louisiana 
1709._-New London, Ct., first printing press in Con 


necticut. 


1718..—Boston, first copper plate engraving, by Increase 
Mather 

1719.—Philadelphia, first newspaper in Pennsylvan’a 
American Weekly Mercury, by Andrew Bradford 

725._-First newspaper in New York, the New York 


Gazette, by William Bradford 


1728.--First newspaper in Maryland at Annapolis 
1732.-First newspaper in South Carolina at Charles- 
ton, the South Carolina Gazette 


‘Continued on page 6b 
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The teacher must always stroke the community the 
right way of the “fur? 
“Tnforming, Interesting, Inspiring.’ is the motto 
i 
of the Journal of Edueation, 
\s a rule, vacation is not the time to be mueh with 
children, especially to have the care of them. Women 


bleachers, espe ally, should avoid having the care of 
little children in yacation. 

has 
attracted an unusual number of distinguished foreien 
Hall's 


uropean scholars 1s 1 sponsible for it, 


The decennial celebration of Clark University 


educators. President Close alliliation with 


Happy the teacher whom pupils, school board, and 
parents wish to retain for another year. Tlappy th 
teacher who is wanted by a better community, for a 


better me hol, fora better salary, 


Your health is vour first vacation consideration. but 


usually it is better to rest absolutely only fora week or 


two at either end and to do some positive vrowthful 
work for four or five weeks of the time. 

The teacher will do well to study. as pportunity 
olfey thr methods of erowth of the best Jawve - 
orators, and authors, since there are many element 
common to their dighest suecess and that of the 
Lone her. 

The election of Dr. Andrews’ personal istant 
MR. Bover of Boston, a graduate of Brown, as prin 
erpal of the south a VISION high ~( hool Is almost as 


ils thre re-election of Superintendent 


significant 
\ndrews. 
on Dr. G, 
Stanley Hall, in the Journal of July 6, in several 
times calling Dr. Hall “Dr. Clark.” We bee the 


good doctor’s pardon for so unceremoniously changing 


A curious error occurred in the artiel 


his name. 


You ean learn from travel, from: re adinge. from eom 


panionships, and from nature In Vaeation. but 
: Wn 0 


should les | | | rim 
| Cary waite trou Vaeaution lave Ihre kn \\ 
} \ | 


edge one gets in eight or ten vacation weeks is sure to 
be of service, often when you least expect it. 


li is useless to ask who is responsible for the 
It is the worst state of things ever 


Chicago muddle. 
Friends of education 


known in an American city. 
should have a day of fasting and prayer that the Lord 
in his wisdom may find some way to save the children 
from another three months like the last three. 


GOOD SUMMARY. 

President Draper of the University of Illinois in 
a recent address in Chicago summed up the needs of 
administrative reform as follows: 

That the bourd of education be vested solely with the 
powers of legislation. 

That the management of the business interests be left 
to business men and of educational interests to educators. 
vested in one man, and 


That the full executive power be 


that one man should be responsilie for all the faults of his 
administration. 

That favoritism be 
teachers; thet advancement 


from the appointment of 


will be on the ground of 


elim.nated 


merit, 


VHE EDUCATIONAL CARTOON. 


It looks as though edueational leaders from this 


tine on were to enjoy (7) the luxury of the cartoon. 
It is one of the things that has been greatly needed, 


Mdtucational people are too sensitive { » public criticism. 
They too often wilt under newspaper ridicule, In 
polities it is well known that no man has a possible 
future until he is honored by the cartoonist. Mark 


ereat deal to the fact that he is a rich 
Superintendent Andrews of 


Llanna owes a 


mark forthe cartoonist. 


( hie wo hicks faar {to become the national leader, if he 
cares for it, through the advantage he has of being a 
wood subject for the cartoonist. Ile is to be con- 
eratulated, 
TRANSIT OF VENCGS. 
One oof the best illustrations on reeord of the 


tvranny of ignorance when enthroned in an offieial ts 
told by Dro Albert EE. Maltby, principal of the Slip 
Rock, Pa., After graduating 
from Cornell, Mr. Maltby took charge of a high school 
in MW Ile in astronomy. 
Ile eeded in getting a for the 
school, one of the best in the state, outside of two or 
three of the There 
was to bea transit of Venus, the last for 160 years. 


It was a wood day, and the pupils of that sehool 


yyeryy normal sehool. 


Visconsin. Was an enthusiast 


The fine telescope 


leading institutions at that time. 


have the first and. last opportunity of their 


Vere Te 

lives to see one of the most important astronomical 
events of the century. Few pupils in America would 
have such a rare opportunity as that. When the 


moment approached Mr. Maltby took the entire class 
out into the yard and they were getting a glimpse of 
it when the superintendent came up. 

“What have you got these children all out of doors 
hor in school time?” thundered the official. 

“We are looking at Venus,” said the principal. 

“Tavent vou anything better for them to do but 


look at Venus?” exelaimed the more exeited superm 
fendent 

“But it is the transit of Venus.” 

‘T don’t care if it iss send them into the school 
house and let them look at the transit of Venus on 
Saturdays,” 

After the next election that superintendent was 
given the remainder of his life in which to look for 


he transit of Venus All the same, his word was law 


that morning, but Mr. Maltby violated his law 
heraicall 
COLONEL PARKER'S REWARD. 

We rejotce in the glorious reward that has eome to 
Colon ‘arker of the Cook County and Chieago nor 
mal school It is as clear a case of “virtue is its own 
ind wre ever was inthe edueational field. 
Colonel Parker has not been placed to advantage since 

elt Quincy about twenty vears ago. He has been 
ercilessly nagged all these years It may have been 
<n fault as his misfortune Ile is not a man 
oD ubordina position, and such some trustees 


have always tried to make him appear to be. He needs 
a position in which he can be absolutely a leader, free 
and independent to say and do whatever he chooses. 
No public school would answer for him. 

At last Colonel Parker enters upon his inheritance. 
There is no other man in America who has so many 
characteristies for this new work as has he. Some 
where on the North side in Chicago he will be given 
a building and equipment after his own heart. In the 
heart of the slum district will be his practice school. 
Next July all will be ready for the summer school, 
which will be a strong feature of his institution. 
There is nothing left to be desired for his suecess and 
happiness in his work. In this every educational 
leader in America rejoices, for Colonel Parker ha; 
come to be a great His misfortune at the 
(Chicago normal has won for him all hearts, and Mrs. 
immons Blaine las the gratitude of the nation eduea 
tionally for establishing a normal school worthy this 
country, for placing it at the great centre, and for giy 
ing it into the hands of a man so capable and so de 


favorite. 


serving as is Francis W. Parker. 

Colonel Parker is not the only gainer. 
ally eighteen other teachers from the normal school go 
with him. He has taken the following teachers with 
whose work he has special satisfaction: Wilbur 8 
Jackman, head of the science department of the 
Chicago normal, will be the vice-principal and dean 
He will study in Germany this year. Miss Lonia 
Baber and Emily J. Rice, who will make a tour of the 


Ineident 


world this vear, collecting material for the chairs of 
historv and geography. At Tfonolulu they will lee 
ture under the direetion of the minister of education. 
Mlora .. Cook will go with them to Tlonolulu and lee 
ture, after which she will return to the Chicago Uni 
versity for a course in seience. Ida B. Mevers will 
spend the vear in study at the Smithsonian Institute, 
Melva A. Latham will study at Cotum 

Catherine Stilwell study at 
Chicago University. Gertrude Van Tazen will study 
at Cornell, Carl Nroh will study in Germany, Caroline 
Crawford will study in Boston, Clara J. Mitchell will 
study in Philadelphia and Boston, Bertha Payne and 
\nne Elizabeth Alen will study at Ann Arbor, Martha 
Mleoming will study in Paris, and Gudrun Thomsen has 
Irene 


Washington. 


hia University. will 


already sailed for Norway for a year’s study. 
Warren and Anna Chisholm will study the libraries of 
the land, | 

What a corps of What a year of Spr ial 
preparation they will have at Mrs. Blaine’s expense. 


' 
teachers! 


But better than all else is the good that comes to the 
profession, that needs just such an institution as this, 
With such financial support and leadership as) Mrs. 


Blaine and Colonel Parker will give it. 


ABOUT IN NEW ENGLAND. 


LOOKING 


| Mditorial Correspondence. } 
MILFORD, N. H.—I never saw a high school graduat- 
ing class elsewhere with six times as many boys as girls 


Good, able fellows they were, too. They were all proud 
of their one girl graduate. When the high school prin 
cipal, Mr. Morrison, a man of unusual parts, went to 


Portsmouth as superintendent, the chairman of the 
school board, Mr. Farnsworth, took the school for the re 
maining months, to the pleasure and good of all 
NORFOLK, MASS.—-One of the quiet towns in Massa 
chusetts, twenty-five from the 


luxury of a delightful high school arrangement, by which 


miles Boston, enjoys 
the first two vears’ work is excellently done by a prin 
cipal who, at the same time, acts as superintendent of all 
the schools of the town, and the last two years’ work is 
done at the Franklin high school, five miles away and 
a good thing for 


on the same line of railroad. It is 


Franklin, for the pupils, and for the town 
Norfolk. 


treasury of 


district, 


THE HARVARD SCHOOL.—In Charlestown 
Boston, on the slight hill made famous by the brief life 
in America of John Harvard, the founder of our first 


and grandest educational institution, is located the Har 
vard school, over which W. E. Eaton has presided for a 
third of a century. 

Mr. 


an educational 


that I first knew Baton, 


into many 


It seems but yesterday 


who was then a “rough rider’ 
camp where language and other subjects were taught 
aimlessly. He made his reputation in Peabody, was for 
a few weeks in Quincy, then went to Charlestown. and 
master 


became a Boston 


We are in the prime 


time annexed and 


Oh, no. 


was in due 


Old men? iar from it, 
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of life, and yet it does make one rub his eyes as he thinks 
of all the Massachusetts men who have gotten through 
their labors since Mr. Eaton and I first frolicked in these 
educational fields. 

It was a privilege to be present at the graduation ex- 
ereises of the Harvard school, out of which have come in 
a third of a century one of Boston’s ablest editors, and 
other men of mark in law and medicine, in business and 
politics, in journalism and literature. 

THE CHARLES SUMNER SCHOOL.—Roslindale is 
one of the latest and most enterprisng centres in out-of- 
town Boston. Here Artemas Wiswal taught when it 
was a farming community of West Roxbury, and here he 
remained in various buildings after annexation, until 
two years ago. Thirty years ago and more—whew!—lI 
succeeded him in Newton, and | appreciate the thorough- 
ness of his work, as weil as his Christian manliness. He 
was present at the graduation the other day. His suc- 
cessor, Loea P. Howard, is one of the youngest Boston 
masters, well-trained, with good experience, buoyant, 
and up-to-date in ways and means of teaching. His 
programme included an elaborate, carefully prepared, 
and well-rendered exercise on ‘Boston Our Inheritance.” 
The Journal will present this to its readers before an- 
other commencement season. 

FALL RIVER.—What a busy, bustling city! What a 
lesson her industrial success furnishes! The long-time 
chairman of the school board, Leontine Lincoln, is as 
ideal a public-spirited business man and leader as our 
day furnishes. Only such a man.could wield the educa- 
tional influence that the schools enjoy. Superintendent 
W. C. Bates is an excellent professional mate for Mr. 
Lincoln. Brothers could not be more in sympathy. By 
the by, Mr. Bates upon graduating from Harvard began 
superintending at Hingham, and there, as well as_ in 
Easton, Lawrence, and Fall River, has, | think, never had 
a vote against him He has the capacity, spirit, and 
character in which schoolmen take pride 
Ramsey, principal, is a unique 


The high school, C. C. 
institution. It occupies a stately, commodious granite 
building, the gift of a fond mother as a memorial to her 
son. The schoo has inany departments, literary, com 
mercial, and technical, and Mr. Ramsey treats it as an 
institution rather than as a school. One feature of the 
schools of the city is the training school, which has ac 
complished much through its thorough and inspiring 
work. 

QUINCY.—Colonel Parker did well when he sounded 
the praises of Quincy schools through his disciples. 
The pride of the town in his work a quarter of a cen- 
tury since continues as an inspiration. She has been 
fortunate in her leaders, Sylvester Brown, George I. 
Aldrich, and Herbert W. Lull have been no less success 
ful than was Colonel Parker. The one thing that 
Colonel Parker and his immediate successors did not do 
was to make a large, first-class high school. With a 
grand boys’ academy and a no less attractive girls’ 
private school in town, and a greater academy at Brain- 
tree, four miles away, they had a theory that a public 
high school could not thrive, but F. A. Tupper, with a 
well-deserved fame as a leader of youth, built up a 
record-breaking public high school. The other evening 
I made the address at the high school graduation for a 
class of eighty-four! I have never seen anything to 
compare with it in a city of its size. To take the place of 
these eighty-four, there is a class of 225 to enter. Four 
years ago they built a large schoolhouse, anticipating 
the future, and now they will have in five years more 
than can be accommodated. Mr. Tupper has gone into 
Boston, and his successor bids fair to keep up the pace. 

WARE.—Out in the west central part of the state is 
a thrifty manufacturing village, with a typical well-to-do 
farming district for the rest of the town. The whole 
township turns out to the graduation, and the graduates 
are the recipients of no end of honors at the hands of 
fond parents and friends. All arrangements for the 
occasion are made by the Junior class. This is an ad 
mirable plan. It leaves the graduates free, and they 
come to the closing exercises with no anxiety or weari- 


ness. 
Ware has done exceptionally well by its superin 
tendent. Twenty years ago S. W. Hallett came 


here as teacher of the village school. Then he went to 
college and came back as principal of the high school 
After ten years he left for four years, and two years ago 
he returned as superintendent at $2,000 salary. 
MILLBURY.—Six miles southeast from Worcester is 
an enterprising manufacturing town that has been fortu 
nate, both in the young men who have gone from home 
to win fame and fortune ©’ -swhere, and in those who 
have remained to give chars-—ter and power to home in 
In few towns is money so abundantly and so 
purposes. A fine high 


stitutions 
cheerfully furnished for school 
school with a large graduating class, an efficient corps of 
teachers, and an enthusiastic public make the conditions 


requisite to great success, which the Millbury high school 
enjoys. i 

WRENTHAM.—This town, midway between Boston 
and Providence, has the best central school building in a 
town of its size that | have seen. Not often can a small 
town, twenty-five miles from Boston, be induced to erect 
a beautiful and commodious building, as has been built 
at Wrentham. There is a large hall, which the towns- 
people fill to overflowing, and the appearance of the 
school justifies the pride which the town has in her edu- 
cational work. ‘The benefits of district supervision are 
nowhere more apparent than here. 

THE WABAN SCHOOL.—In Newton I found one of 
the best boys’ schools in the country. The most 
spacious grounds, the most beautiful buildings, the most 
exquisite furnishings, and a choice set of boys. Profes- 
sor J. H. Pillsbury has every adaptation to the manage- 
ment of such a school as the Waban. 

June has come to be an attractive month indeed, with 
her large number of graduations, and | esteem it a rare 
privilege to be among those who are invited to these 
schools in New England year after year. I have already 
had this address at more than 100 schools in New Eng- 
land In no other way does one come to see the educa- 
tional sentiment of a place from just such a standpoint. 

A. E. Winship. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Captain Dreyfus has reached France, and has been 
taken to Rennes, where the second court-martial is to 
take place. Hlis devoted wife is allowed to see him 
daily, and his counsel is also in daily consultation with 
hitn: vet there have been no disturbances at Rennes, at 
Paris. or elsewhere, There seems to be a disposition 
In all quarters to accept the situation and to abide by 
the result of ‘the second trial. Tf there are hot-heads 
In the army who would be disposed to make trouble, 
under more favorable conditions, they are held in 


cheek by wholesome fear of the new minister of war, 
Whose reputation is not such as to encourage infrac 
tions of discipline. ‘Phere may be trouble later, when 
the ministry undertakes to punish the chief conspira- 


tors against Dreyfus, but for the present at least 
lrance ts calm, and the government seems to be fully 
equal to all probable emergencies, 

* * * 

Vicanwhile, in several neighboring countries, there 
have been furious outbreaks of mob violence, sugges- 
tive of popular movements which would need but little 
encouragement to become revolutions. In Belgium 
the trouble has been caused by a Socialist: revolt 


iwatpst a so-called lectoral reform bill proposed ly the 


IIMISENY Belgium has manhood suffrage, but 
coupled with ita curious system by which extra votes 
are given to the educated and wealthy classes. The 
workingmen have long been discontented with this 


Inequality, and when the ministry introduced a bill 
Which, while professing to be a reform bill, embodied 
plan of proportional representation which would 
have given the present clerical majority a still stronger 
hold on public affairs, the Socialist deputies broke up 
the sittings of parliament, and Socialist mobs rioted in 
Brussels. The agitation promised to culminate ina 
gigantic strike on the Sth of July, but just im time a 
truce was effected and a ¢ OMMPrOMMISe Seems probable. 
In Italy also the Socialists have been rampant. 
There also the trouble turned upon a proposal by the 
eovernment, whieh looked to an abridgment of the 


liberty of the press and of public meetings. The 


Socialists are in a minority in parliament, but they 
bran te upon fury what thes lack in numbers, and after 
eXhausting all ordinary means of obstruction they 
broke out in open rioting. They struek the govern 
ment supporters with their fists and with whatever 
wenpons came first to hand The first deputy who 
tried to vote was knocked down and badly beaten, and 
finally some of the Socialist deputies put an end to the 
balloting by earrving away the voting urns The sit 
tine broke up in wild disorder, and King Humbert im 
mediately signed a decree dissolving parliament. 
* “k 

In Spain there has been rioting at half a dozen 
joints, and in several cases large forces of troops have 
heen necessary to put down the mobs. The ostensible 
cnuse is dissatisfaction with the budget of the Silvela 
ministry in its provisions, relating to the army; but 
mingled with this there has been Carlism, anarchism, 


and other sinister forces working for the overthrow, 
not merely of the ministry, but of the existing order. 
At Valencia and Barcelona the mobs have been anti- 
clerical. ‘They have wrecked convents and attacked 
Inonks; and have even withstood cavalry charges, 
fighting desperately behind street barricades, after the 
fashion of the French revolutionists. The situation is 
full of menacing possibilities. 
k * ‘* 

By comparison with these grave disturbances in 
Murope, the semi-revolutionary movement which has 
broken out in Worea is unimportant. But the cause 
of it is interesting, being nothing else than the intro- 
duction of trolley cars in the capital city, Seoul. The 
first trolley car, on its first trip, ran over and killed a 
child. The natives had looked on the whole enter- 
prise with misgivings: and it had been reported among 
them that a disastrous drought from which they were 
suffering was due to the new invention of the foreign 
devils. When the child was run over, the natives fell 
upon the car, wrecked it and burned it, and climbed 
the poles and tore down the wires. A second car was 
similarly wrecked, whereupon the motormen declined 
fo make any fresh attempts. Twenty of the ring- 
leaders were decapitated in prompt Asiatie fashion, 
hut the agitation has grown, and at last accounts 
threatened to become uncontrollable. 

* * * 

Two incidents of the celebration of the Fourth of 
Julv are interesting, from the light which they throw 
on the assimilating power of American institutions. 
At Boston the lad who read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence at the municipal celebration in Boston 
theatre, in a voice so resonant and with an enunciation 
so clear as to be distinetly heard to the remotest part 
of the theatre, was an Italian of. fourteen, who was 
brought to this country seven years ago, and owes 
what he is to-day to the Boston public schools. At 
Manila the beginning of the same process was illus- 
trated ina gathering of Filipino, Spanish, and Chinese 
children from the just-started public schools, who sang 
“America” in a strange jargon of tongues. Ulti- 
mately the schools of Manila may turn out American 
citizens as those of Boston and other American cities 
how do. 

* > - 

The war department has ordered the enlistment of 
ten new regiments of infantry for service in the Philip- 
pines. As the strength of each regiment is 1,359, this 
represents an addition of about 13,000 men. A sig- 
nificant thing about the method adopted is that the 
new regiments are to be numbered to follow the regi- 
ments of the regular army, and are to be reeruited in 
the same wavy as regulars, save that their term of ser- 
vice is two vears instead of three. There is a rush to 
Washington of politicians who are in quest of com- 
missions, but the president is wisely officering the new 
regiments with regular army officers, or with volunteer 
officers who saw service in the war with Spain. 

. . - 

It has proved impossible, as was expected, to induce 
the peace conference at The Hague to act upon the 
question of the immunity of private property at sea in 
time of war: the fact that the subject was not included 
among those specified in the ezar’s programme being a 
sufficient reason for refusal. But the American dele- 
vates, speaking through Ambassador White, made a 
very effective presentation of the urgent reasons for 
action: and the conference adopted, without a dis- 
senting vote, a resolution recommending the conven- 
ing of a special conference to take the matter into econ- 
sideration. Tnternational action against privateering 
would mark a great advance in the amelioration of war. 

* * ok 

We have a large country and a great variety of 
climatic conditions. While New England and some 
other of the northern portions of the country have 
heen suffering from a protracted drought, Texas has 
heen devastated by floods so serious in their conse- 
quences that the governor of the state has appealed to 
the nation at large for help. The floods have been in 
the central and southern parts of the state, chiefly in 
the valley of the Brazos river. They followed upon 
four davs of continuous and heavy rainfall, and they 
spread so swiftly that hundreds of lives are reported to 
have been lost. The property loss reaches millions of 


dollars, 
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1732.--First newspaper in Rhode Island, the Rhode 
Island Gazette, at Newport, by James Franklin. 

1732.—Printing of Poor Richard’s Almanac by Benja- 
min Franklin in Philadelphia. 

1736.—First newspaper in Virginia, the Virginia 
Gazette, at Williamsburg. 

1736.-—In New Jersey, first steam engine. 

1736.—New Haven, Ct., first bell foundry. 

1740.—Germantown, Pa., first type foundry. 

1741.—First literary magazine, Philadelphia, by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, General Magazine and Historical Chroni- 
cle. It died in six months. : 

1743.-—First Bible printed in America. 

1747.—In Connecticut, first silk goods. 

1747.— Boston, first cook book. 

1748.-—Bridgewater, Mass., first muskets. 

1758.—New Orleans, first sugar mill. 

1759.—West Newbury, Mass., first horn combs, 

1763.—New: York, first paper hangings. 

1768.—New York, first carriage manufactory. 

1768.-—Pennsylvania, first use of anthracite coal. lt 
was by a blacksmith. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
THE NEW WOMAN AND THE DUEL. 

From over the borders of Canada a challenge to mortal 
combat was sent to Captain Sigsbee one days by a Span- 
iard, an officer, so the reports read. This modern and 
up-to-date Bombastes Furioso used the United States mail 
for the conveyance of his message, instead of relying upon 
some friend, as is the general custom on occasions of the 
kind. Then his Furiosoship waited impatiently—always 
just over the Canadian border—until an answer naming 
time and place should be returned. And unless the his- 
tory of his challenge has been made known to him, he 
must be waiting there yet. 

Mrs. Sigsbee has been responsible for his disappoint- 
ment. After the habit of some good housewives, in the 
absence of her husband she had opened the captain’s mail, 
and finding among his letters this fierce, but interesting, 
communication from a Spaniard, she had pasted it in a 
scrap-book, to amuse him some day when he came home 
again. 

It has taken civilization a long time to arrive at Mis 
Sigsbee’s state of mind. Both the church and the state 
have been called upon to abolish dueling. Imperial man- 
dates have been uttered, and still the custom holds. It 
needed some one to Jaugh, as this good woman laughed 
the laugh of an amiable ridicule! There is no bubble 
such laughter cannot pierce, nor boastful pride it cannot 
humble. 

When the world can laugh at a folly, that moment the 
world is being cured of it.—Harper’s Bazar. 

oO 
THE TAMING SCHOOL. 


Did you ever hear of such a school? You will find one 
mentioned in Shakespeare’s ‘‘Taming of the Shrew.” 
This is what the play is about: Baptista, a rich gentle- 
man of Padua, has two daughters, Katharina and Bianca 
For the hand of the latter Gremio and Hortensi9 are 
suitors. Baptista, however, declines to assent to Bianca's 
marriage until her sister Katharina, the Shrew, has ob 
tained a husband. Lucentio, a gentleman of Pisa. ar- 
rives in Padua and falls in love with Bianea, and, in order 
to urge his suit, he disguises himself as a schoolmaster 
and undertakes to become her instructor. In this as- 
sumed character he avows his passion, and, after te!ling 
her that he is Lucentio, he wooes and marries her. P: 
truchio, a gentleman of Verona, had, in the meantime. 
with the consent of Baptista, proffered his love to Katha- 
rina, and, after an uncouth courtship, they are married, 
The chief action of the play consists in the efforts niade 
hy Petruchio to curb the wild temper of his wife, in that 
he is at length successful, and she becomes a model of 
obedience. The play concludes with an animated spereech 
from Katharina on the duties of wives to their husbands 
In act IV., scene 2, we find these lines 
“The taming school! what, is there such a place? 

Ay, and Petruchio is the master; 
That teacheth tricks, eleven and twenty long 
To tame a Shrew and charm her chattering tongue.’ 
Boston. Mm in 
oO 


CACOGRAPHICAL 


The Edueational Review, which has always had a cer 
tain leaning toward Fonetik Refawrm, has enlarged its 
ollection of cacographical curiosities by adopting and 
using a particular brand of spelling for a list of ten 
words picked out by the National Education Association 
ind approved by that body All this goes to support a 
thesis which we have always consistently maintained 


to.the effect that “education” is a thing entirely apart 
from cultivation, and that persons may be ‘‘educated”’ 
and still remain the veriest strangers to all the essentials 
of taste and ‘true refinement. If we might offer a sug- 
gsestion, it would be to the effect that, hereafter, the 
editor of the Educational Review, in order to be entirely 
in harmony with the spirit of his cacographical publica- 
tion. should take to wearing celluloid collars and eating 
peas with a knife.—Bookman, New York. 
eee 
THE ORIOLE. 

The Baltimore oriole is a slender bird 

He is orange and black. 

He has slender feet and legs. 

His wings are quite short. 

These birds like caterpillars. 

Caterpillars are on the leaves of trees. 

They eat the leaves. 

The Baltimore oriole eats them. 

| like the Baltimore orioles, 

They do good and they are pretty to see. 

When her nest is near the end of twigs it is deep. 

If it was not, the eggs would fall out when the wind 
blows hard. 

The orioles come back to Brookline when the cherry 
trees blossom. 

The father orioles come first. 

The mother orioles come ten days afterward. 

I saw them. 

They have light yellow breasts. 

The nests swing in the wind all winter. 

Sometimes the wind breaks the twig off. 

Then the children pick up the nests and save them. 

The Baltimore oriole sings like whistling. 

It is a loud whistle.—Willie R. Strain. 

— 
WHAT ARE WE TO SAY? 

How often our grammatic nerve has rebelled as we 
listened to school children going through the multiplica- 
tion tables. And surely we have had many a hot dis- 
pute over the right or wrong of the same. Which is cor- 
rect? Are we to say “two and two are four,” or “two 


and two is four’’? 

Taken as an arithmetical proposition, it is no more 
right to say “two and two are four’ than it is to say 
“two is four and two is four.” Thus, in such an in- 
stance, the verb should be in the singular, and the cor- 
rect expression is ‘two and two is four. 

But a change is at once manifest when we understand 
the two and the four to apply to something. Thus, two 
apples and two apples make four apples, or are four 
apples. At first, this explanation may appear incorrect; 
but we can readily preve it by conversing the proposi- 
tion: ‘‘Four are two and two.””) Notice the immediate jar 
on the grammatic nerve. But see the harmony when we 
add to it in this manner: ‘Four apples are two apples 
and two apples. 

Another case in point is where the teacher makes her 
pupils say “twice one are two.” “Twice one” is cer- 
tainly singular, and can only take a singular verb. 
Twice one is two” is correct. When a child says ‘‘four 
times four are sixteen,” converse it, and you obtain the 
absurdity “Sixteen are four times four.” 

Jack London. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Carl Schurz. With testi- 
monies by Emerson, Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell, 
and a biographical sketch of Carl Schurz. Riverside 
Literature Series, No. 133. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. Price, 15 cents. 

No publishers have rendered a better service to the 
children than have Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. in 
their Riverside Literature Series, of which this Schurz- 
Lincoln number is the one hundred and thirty-third 
volume. Although the price is but fifteen cents, the 
work is perfectly done. The paper binding is to all in- 
tents and purposes the equivalent of boards or linen. 
T have carried three of these numbers in my “grip” for 
five vears, taking them with me for daily food for more 
than 40,000 miles. and, though somewhat soiled and 
weather worn, the binding of each is as secure as it was 
the first day out. 

The editing, the introductions, the notes, are as care- 
fully and as scholarly prepared as though for one of 
the more pretentious works of this great literary pub- 
lishing house. In a word, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co 
stand behind. every feature of each of the numbers of the 
Riverside Literature Series, and nothing more could be 
said. 

A HISTORY OF PHYSICS IN ITS ELEMENTARY 
BRANCHES. By Florian Cajori, Ph.D. New York 
and London: The Macmillan Company. 322 pp. 
Price, $1.60. 

Professor Cajori has followed his ‘‘History of Mathe- 
matics’ with a “History of Physics’ that is even more 
interesting aud valuable. Certainly physics as a study 
gains in interest as the student views the slow steps of 
reasoning, research, and proof, and the perseverance in 
breaking down conservative opposition by which the pres- 
ent knowledge of this science has been attained. Ina 
limited way, it is the story of the development of the 
human intellect from the days of Greek inquiry to the suc- 
cesses of the nineteenth century. The author writes in 
such an easy, entertaining manner that the book, which 
might easily be made dry and over-technical, is entirely 
readable and enjoyable to the non-specialist. Every 
teacher and student of physics should read it and add it 
to his library. It shows careful study, enthusiasm, and 
a comprehensive grasp of the subject. 


QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. By Cyrus W. Trish of the Lowell (Mass.) 
High School. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 100 pp. 

Professor Irish enjoys an enviable reputation as an in- 
spirer and trainer of classes in qualitative analysis. He 
appreciates the limitations of high school students who, 
in this hustling age, must learn a little of everything, 
without having time to absorb and make their own much 
of the many things they study. He thinks it possible for 
a text-book to be, at the same time, sufficiently complete 
to accomplish the desired results, and simple enough to 
make it possible to understand what the student too often 
merely pretends to have learned. 


THE AWKWAR!) AGE. By Henry James. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

In a novel of 450 pages, under the above title, Mr. James 
has portrayed English social life of to-day, with all the 
wealth Of observation, keen insight, and artistic power 
which only Mr. James can bring to bear on such a subject. 
“The Awkward Age” is a dramatic satire of all the phases 
that London society presents to those who can understand 
it. Mr. James has taken a young girl who, as is the Eng- 
lish custom, has been religiously excluded from her 
mother’s drawing-room until the time comes for her to 
“sit downstairs’’—that is, when her mother decides that 
it is time for her to marry. 

Mr. James shows the English character confronted in 
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sity of Missouri. 


the subjects discussed. 


Fanciful Tales. 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


Introduction by Mary E. Burt. 135 pages. 


Book, 1860-1896, 277 pages. 


Stories, and Letters for School Reading. 
CABLE. 


Vers2s, 
and MARY B. 
Illustrated. 


Chosen by BRANDER MATHEWS. 255 pages. 


By \ oLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. 233 pages. 
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Edited by Julia Elizabeth Langworthy, with an 
Illustrated. 


Children’s Stories in American Literature. 


The Eugene Field Book. 
Edited by MAry E. Burt 
Introduction by George W. Cable. 


Poems of American Patriotism. 


Twelve Naval Captains. 


Illustrated. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Books 


A SYSTEM OF ETHICS, 


By Friepricn Pautsen. Translated and edited by Frank Thilly, Professor of Philosophy in the Univer- 
8Svo, $3.00, net. 

Professor Paulsea’s work is a guide for all persons interested in ethics as a practical science of conduct. 
first book surveys moral philosophies from Greek times to the present. 
of ethics, answering them in each case with soundness of judgment and common sense. 
duties. Modern pessimism, hedonism, and Nietzscheanism, suicide, temperance, and the lie of necessity are among 


Scribner Series of School Reading. 


In Uniform Binding; each 12mo, net, 60 cents. 


The Cable Story Book. 


Illustrated. 


This book has been prepared in response to an urgent demand from various 
sources for a volume of selections from Mr. Cable’s most popular books for 


school readers. 


By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. First Book, 1669-1860, 249 pages; Second 
Odysseus, the Hero of Ithaca. 


By MAry E. Burr. 


Schools of Athens and Berlin. 


134 pages. 


The Hoosier School Boy. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
a Reader in Schools. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, [58-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Western Office, — 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The second reviews the fundamental questions 
The third defines virtues and 


Selections for School Reading. 


A Translation of the Story of Odysseus as used in the 


A History of the United States. 


By Witsur F, Gorpy, Principal of the North School, Hartford, Conn. 
8vo, 480 pages, $1.00, we7. 


The 
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Edited by Mary E. Burt and Lucy L. CaBLe. 


120 pages. Illustrated. 


Crown 
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the whole matter with new conditions—that is, with the 
necessity of reconciling that practical freedom of the 
American girl which the English girl has now virtually 
acquired, with a social mixture distinctly opposed to that 
of the American theory, and much more approaching to 
the frank recognitions of the French. 

Such is in brief a suggestion of what “The Awkward 
Age” is about. It is full of delicate comedy, delicate 
tragedy, and shows an infinite keenness of perception of 
the small lights and shadows of our daily life, beautiful 
effects which only a literary artist could produce. 

John F. Woodhull 
Henry Holt & Co. 


EXPERIMENTS. By 
and M. B. Van Arsdale. New York: 
Cloth. 136 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
Professor Woodhull occupies a field largely his own in 

the way in which he provides text-book conveniences for 

teachers and pupils in the study of chemistry and physics. 

This book is a good illustration. I[t is simply a book of 

seventy-five problems and experiments with questions 

thereon. There are sufficient blank pages for the pupil 
to make permanent record of his part in the work. In 
comprehensiveness, clearness, and carefulness in select- 
ing problems, in stating the experiments and in searching 
through questions the little book leaves nothing to be 


CHEMICAL 


lesired. 


BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE IN SHORTHAND. 
35 cents. 
THE BATTLE OF 
Dickens in Shorthand. 
rALES FROM DICKENS IN SHORTHAND. 40 cents. 
SHORTHAND READING LESSONS. New York: Isaac 
Pitman & Sons. 20 cents. 
No one in either hemisphere 
toward making shorthand a scholarly subject by giving 
it scientific treatment. When the Pitmans began pub- 
lishing popular stories in shorthand they not only 
tempted all lovers of the art to make their shorthand a 
culture study as it were, but they offer a new inducement 
for all students to master the study. 
There are innumerable systems of shorthand, but there 
onlv one Isaac Pitman, and his system alone will un- 
this form 


LIFE. A love story by Charles 


35 cents. 


has begun to do so much 


lock the treasures of Charles Dickens in 

CHILD LIFE IN TALE AND FABLE. A second 
Reader. By Etta Austin Blaisdell and Mary Frances 
Blaisdell. New York: The Macmillian Company 
Wash covers. 159 pp. Price, 55 cents 


rhis second reader in the series is, if possible, more 
ittractive than the first. The selection of classical tales 
and fables is ideal, From the standpoint of the primary 
;hoolroom this gleaning of the children’s gems of the 
delightful To all intents and these 
with their lessons and their morals are 
ecripture of childhood What the 


past ig purposes 
famous stories 


the time-honored 











story of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are to the religious 
life of all time, the folk-lore tales and ancient fables are 
io the hcpes and fears, joys and sorrows of the centuries. 

lt is almost as wicked tod rob a child of to-day of these 
truths in their fascinating setting as to deliberately 
withhold from a man the truths of the Bible. Miss Blais- 
dell bas with consummate skill added a twentieth cen- 
tury halo to these tales, centuries old, by breaking up 
the type into paragraphs and setting it all in a wreath 
of art as it were. ‘The book is as attractive to a child as 
the story of the lilies of the field in the rhythmic lan- 
guage of the New Testament. 


By J. H. Poynting 
Philadelphia: 


TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS: SOUND. 
and J. J. Thompson. Fully Illustrated. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1638 pp. 

This is a remarkably able text-book prepared by two 
professors of science in the University of Cambridge, 
Eng. The subject is treated exhaustively and carefully, 
while the illustrations are almost without a parallel 
In theory and experiment sound is here presented with 
as much completeness as the most ardent university pro- 
fessor can ask, and with as much care and accuracy as a 
scientist would demand. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS FROM THE 
SPECTATOR. Edited by William Henry Hudson, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. Boston: D. C. Heath 


& Co. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 
This latest number of the Heath English Classics 
series is a valuable contribution to the available selec- 


tions from the English masterpieces for use in the schools. 
The text is accurate, the introduction valuable, and the 
notes suggestive to the student. There are many full- 
page illustrations, which add greatly to the beauty of the 


book and portray the life and customs of England 200 

years ago. There are also maps of London in that day. 

The book presents the entire series of thirty-six De 

Coverley papers. 

YALE VERSE. Compiled by Charles Edmund Merrill, 
Jr. New York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 160 pp. $1.25. 


A great deal of verse is being written nowadays by a 
great many people, young and old, and there can hardly 
be much doubt but that in the end some one will appear 
from among the general throng who will have felt the in- 
and the nower to utter forth poetry of very 
high rank. In the meantime the watchful critic of con- 
temporary writing must be content with much that is 
trvine to nerves and to a sense for the delicate and the 
rhythmical. 

From the bundles of all sorts of verses which laden his 
however, there appears every now and then a 

hound in the bright college colors of the larger 
seats of learning, which is almost certain to contain 
something of distinct merit, graceful, charming, easy, 
full of promise for the future, However rarely this 


spiration 


desk, 


volume 


promise of college days may be fulfilled, under the 
strenuous conditions of the life into which our educated 
men are forced when ¢they leave the academic halls, none 
the less the quality of the work done is most encourag- 
ing to those who believe that American literature has a 
near future brighter than its past. 

The Yale Verse, which Mr. Merrill has collected from 
the undergraduate periodicals issued at New Haven, 
affords an excellent illustration of the varied directions 
in which the college mind is turning. ‘Too serious, in- 
deed, they will seem to some, and to some who have fol- 


lowed contemporary undergraduate versifying most 
closely. The fault is a natural one, and is not wholly to 


be laid to the compiler, who has probably selected the 
things which his friends felt to be most worthy, as well 
as What appealed to the personal moods which seem 
truest, though most mournful, to an undergraduate. 
The truth is, of course, that “Cynics,” and ‘‘Dark Clouds,”’ 
and “Dirges,” and “Epitaphs” are distinctly the least in- 
epired of all the verses which nature forces these youth- 
ful minds to throw off. But they are none the less 
thoroughly typical of undergraduate notions, and, as 
euch, interesting as well as clever in their way. 





LATIN COMPOSITION BLANK. By M. Grant Daniel. 

Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 

This is one of the best aids that has been made for 
pupils’ use in writing Latin prose. It is not only a handy 
and valuable pad, but it has in convenient form for use 
at a glance 177 aids in writing Latin. To see it is to 
be won by it. 

Edwin S. Crawley, Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania, 
edits and publishes ‘‘Tables of Logarithms to Five Places 


of Decimals with Auxiliary Tables.” Price, 75 cents. 
Thirty-two pages are devoted to explanations of the 


tables. Great pains have been taken to make the tables 
accurate. The logarithms are five-place, and the follow- 
ing tables are given: 

Common Logarithms of Numbers. 

Constants and Their Logarithms. 

Logarithmic Sines, Cosines, Tangents, and Cotangents 
for Every Minute of the Quadrant. 

Logarithmic Sines and Tangents of Small Angles. 

Natural Sines, Cosines, Tangents, and Cotangents for 
Every Five Minutes of the Quadrant. 

Degrees, Minutes, and Seconds Expressed in Radians. 

Napierian Logarithms of Numbers from 1 to 1,000. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


By M. A. DeWolfe Howe, editor —— 


“The Beacon Biographies.” 
By Nor- 


“Phillips Brooks.” By the Editor.—*Daniel Webster.” 


man Hapgood.——‘‘ Robert E. Lee.’ By W. P. ‘trent.——‘David P. 
Farragut.’’ By James Barnes.—*‘J. R. Lowell.’”’ By Edward E. 
Hale, Jr. 75 cents each. Boston: Small, Maynard, & Co. 


By Etta Aus 
“The 
New 


Child Life in Tale and Fable.”’ (A Second Reader.) 
tin Blaisdell and Mary Frances Blaisdell. Price, 35 cents 
Custom of the Country.” By Mrs. Hugh Fraser, Price, $1.50 
York: The, Macmillan Company, 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutri- 
ent and tonic effects give 
tone and vigor to the entire 
system. 

Taken before retiring, it 
quiets the nerves and in- 
duces refreshing sleep. 


For Sale by Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
October 19-20-21: Northeastern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association at Independence. 
October 27: Plymouth County Teachers’ 
Association at Middleboro. 
November 2-3-4: The Southwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association at Creston. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


A meeting of the trustees 
of the Methodist Episcopal seminary at 
Kent’s Hill was held here July 10. Those 
present were Hon. J. A. Locke, Hon. J. S. 
Ricker, B. M. Eastman, and T. A. Josselyn 
of Portland, R. W. Dunn, Hon. E. R. 
Drummond, and Rev. George D. Lindsay 
of Waterville, and E. FE. French of Kent's 
Hill. ‘The vacancies in the list of in- 
structors were filled by the following: A. 
(. Russell, Norwood, Mass., mathematical 
department; William H. Leslie, Latin; 
A. H. Nason, English; Miss Lucy C 
Chapin, art 


PORTLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MANCHESTER. A high school alumni 
association has just been formed, which 
has for its object not only occasional re- 
unions, but activity along any practicable 
lines in co-operation with the school com- 
mittee for the betterment of the public 
schools. I[t promises to do for the schools 
of Manchester what the voluntary educa- 
tional associations have done in other 
places for the Miss Jennie 
Clare Heath, the assistant instructor of 
vocal music, has resigned inorder to accept 
a similar position in the normal school at 
West Chester, Pa. The Manchester In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, which was or- 
ganized and incorporated late last year, 
has started in to do for Manchester and 
the state what the Essex Institute has 
done for Salem and Eastern Massachu- 
setts. Its aim is to organize under one 
head all the educational forces of the city 
outside of the schools. Organized like the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, it already has sections of 
physical Science, entomology, botany, or- 
nithology, mineralogy, and fine arts, 
Professor F. B. Bower, supervisor of music 
is lecturing at a summer school in Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. 


schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. ‘The will of Edward Austin 
of Beacon street bequeathed $1,000,000 to 
piblic institutions. Mr. Austin’s estate is 
estimated at $2,753,000. Harvard gets 
$500,000; Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, $400,000; Radcliffe College 
$30,000; Roanoke College. of which Julius 
D. Dreher is president. $30,000; Tuskegee 
normal and industrial school, $30,000. Mr. 
Austin died last November. About half 
his estate still remained to be disposed of 
which was done by dividing it among his 
friends. . 
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BROOKLINE. The 193d annual town 
report contains these items of educational 
interest: — 

‘One of the most serious problems that 
confronts the police department is what we 
are going to do with the children on our 
streets,” says the chief. Boys and girls 
are fast learning the first lessons in crime. 
He recommends a law that could hold 
parents, in certain cases, responsible for 
the misdemeanors of their children. He 
believes in the mounting of night patrol- 
men on bicycles, and recommends the de- 
partment be provided with wheels. 

According to the report of the com- 
mittee on the public baths the total num- 
ber of baths taken was 46,147. The tank 
in the natatorium holds 70,000 gallons of 
water. For the twelve months there were 
used 16,569,013 gallons of water. A large 
number of the 6,130 swimming baths were 
taken by school children who did not 
know how to swim, but who learned later. 
Already, says the report, school pupils of 
Brookline who learned to swim at the 
natatorium have saved a number of lives. 

The school committee believes the con- 
dition of the schools is satisfactory. The 
last ten years have brought much change. 
More emphasis has been laid on the 
strengthening of the mental powers, the 
reason and the observation, the percep- 
tion, and less on the simple acquirement 
of information. The committee asks fora 
total appropriation of. $136,500. The 
superintendent of schools believes that 
there is need for radical changes for the 
introduction of new studies. 

WORCESTER. William W. Abbott of 
Whittinsville died of apoplexy July 7. He 
was well known throughout the western 
part of the state as superintendent of 
schools in several towns in that district. 
He came to this city to attend the Clark 
University lectures. 

SOUTH HADLEY FALLS. The joint 
boards of Granby and South Hadley will 
meet- the last week in July to choose a 
superintendent. 

GRAFTON. The school committee is 
very busy selecting sites for new school 
buildings, there being three of these under 
consideration, including a high school 
building to be built at an expense of 
$18,900. 


Miss Mitchell of the Chicopee high 
school is te study French next year in 
Paris. 


Professor W. E. Cate, who has been as- 
sistant principal at Leicester Academy the 
last year, becomes principal for the next 
vear, Professor Chase retiring. 

Hon. A. 8S. Roe of Worcester gave the ad- 
dress at the Littleton high school gradua- 
tion, June 28, and Superintendent C, F. 
Carroll at Ayer June 30. 

CONNECTICUT. 

BRITAIN. The board 
has reduced the salaries of several 
teachers in the high school. The amount 
saved thereby can be utilized in raising the 
sularies of teachers in the lower grades 
when there is need of the increase, 

NEW HAVEN. The subjects on which 
the essays for the competition for the John 
A. Porter prize at Yale must be written are 
as follows. The competition is open to 
auy member of any department of the uni- 
versity. The prize is $250. The essays 
are due on May 1, 1900, and the award of 
the prize is made annually on Commence- 
ment day: 

1. The French Abbe of the old Regime 

an Historical Study. 

2. Will England retain India? 

3 \ critical study of the claims of the 
Anglo-Saxon race to superiority over other 


school 


NiW 


races, 

41. The accommodation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States to their new 
conditions. 

5. The doctrine of the Dred Seott case 
and its historic results 

6. The bequests of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to the twentieth century. 

7. Politically orthodox education. 

8. The ezar’s peace congress. 

% The ideal of an American 
education. 

10. Sir Walter Scott and Alexandre 
Dumas the Elder—-a comparative study. 

11. The true nature of the English 
reformation. 

12. William Morris—his 
work, and his influence. 

15. The interaction between Greek and 
Hebrew ethics before Christ. 

14. The Jewish conception of the divine 
wisdom. 

15. Pantheistic elements in modern 
theological thought; their origin and 

16. A critical study of the accounts of 
the resurrection of Christ 


college 


ideals, his 
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Brecuam’s Pints for distress after eating, 


Bouncing the Baby. (72 
A fond mother once asked gs] 
the witty Charles Lamb ef, 


‘how he liked babies?” f 
The stuttering wit promptly ¢~< 
boi 


46 


responded ; Boi — boi — ¢ /) o 
boiled, madam !’’ } 7 
Fortunately for the world, , 


most men and women love “ 
babies, and the home that is ‘ba, 
without one is never truly wa! 
happy. The old bachelors 
like Lamb are the only men who do not 
care for babies, and the woman who hopes 
to'make her husband happy without under- 
going the ordeal of maternity, hopes in 
vain. If women only knew, there is ne 
necessity for dreading the pangs of mother- 
hood. If a woman is really healthy in a 
womanly way, her trial will be insignificant. 
There is one great remedy that preparesa 
woman for almost painless child-bearing. 
It is Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. It 
gives strength, vigor and virility to the 
special organs 
that bear the bur- 
dens of mother- 
hood. It cures 
“Gall weakness, in- 
“ flammation and 
ulceration. It 
banishes morning 
squeamishness 
and other discom- 
forts. It insures 
a healthy, bounc- 
ing baby. Thou- 
sands of once bar- 
ren homes bless 
this remedy for the innocent laughter 
of happy childhood. Honest medicine 
dealers sell it and will not substitute some 
inferior preparation. Read what one 
woman says: 

“I was taken sick two years ago and tried 
almost everything but could get no help,” writes 
Mrs. T. C. Blashfield, of Brimfield, Camden 
Co., Mass. *‘* Your ‘Favorite Prescription’ did 
me a great deal of good. I was suffering with 
falling of the womb and could scarcely walk, 
now Iam so much better off that I can walk quite 
a distance. It was your medicine that helped 
me. You have my best wishes and thanks, and 
may God be with you to do all the good for the 
poor suffering people that you can. If I hear of 
anybody sick I will recommend them to write to 
you, and I will tell what you have done for me.’ 

Learn to keep the family healthy by 
reading Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medi 
cal Adviser. Free in paper-covers, upon 
receipt of 21 one-cent stamps to cover mail- 
ing only, or in cloth-binding 31 stamps. 
Address, Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 








MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. Home libraries of from 
ten to fifteen volumes each are sent to the 
New York tenements. One of the children 
of the family acts as librarian, and the 
book is changed once a week. On this day 
a visitor is present to tell the children 
about the books and interest them in 
better reading. Six of these libraries have 
already been sent out. The children are 
allowed to name the libraries, and they 
call them Dewey, Hobson, Sampson, 
Washington, Lincoln. The faculty of 
Normal College in New York are prepar- 
ing a professional course of 450 hours in 
pedagogics, to conform to the new law of 
the state superintendent concerning grant- 
ing teachers’ licenses after this year; also 
a post-graduate course, that will enable 
graduates of the academic department to 
qualify themselves for certificates for the 


state superintendent. The New York 
pest graduate hospital is to have a new 
training school for nurses. The new 


school will cost $100,000. It will be, in 
many ways, the finest, best equipped, most 
commodious, and thoroughly useful school 
of the kind in the country. It is a gift of 
Harris C. Fahnestock. The new school 
will be known as the Margaret Fahnestock 
training school for nurses in the New York 
post graduate hospital. Mr. Fahnestock 
is founding the school in memory of his 
wife. Miss Catherine Wolfe Bruce has 
recently added to her previous gifts to 
Columbia College the sum of $10,000 to 
be used for measurement and discussion 
of astronomical photographs. Work in 
this particular branch of astronomy has 
been carried on at Columbia during the 
last six years, and this gift will make pos- 
sible a series of valuable investigations. 
The children will feel grateful to the 
good people who are turning the parish 
house roof garden of St. Bartholomew into 
areal garden. Gardening is to be taught 
to kindergarten children, who come in 
large numbers to St. Bartholomew’s, and 
many of whom have never seen common 
vegetables growing. The garden will en- 
able sixty children to have garden spots. 
Seed planting has already begun. 
ELMIRA. In September, 1903, fifty 
years from the time the college was trans- 
ferred from Auburn to Elmira, an elabo- 
rate bi-centennial celebration will take 
place. President MacKenzie has already 
secured $100,000 towards the $400,000 de- 
sired as a bi-centennial fund. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. There are to be si, 
teen new school buildings in the city, « 
more definitely, thirteen new ones, costil . 
$900,000, and three considerably enlargs 
at an expense of $70,000. These will pr 
vide for about 12,000 children. 

READING. Miss Ella Butt, a graduai 
of one of the state’s normal schools, ha 
entered upon a career that is not usually 
selected by an educated woman. Finding 
the field for teaching overcrowded, ani 
feeling the necessity of taking up sony 
means of support without delay, she h 
demonstrated her ability to support he: 
self by conducting a barber shop. 





CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 
Reported by 5. DD. SANOR, Cleveland 


Dr. R. M. Freshwater of Cleveland has 
been elected president of Baldwin Univer- 
sity of Berea, O. 

Dr Charles W. Super will return to the 
presidency of the Ohio University at 
Athens, O., the ensuing year. 

Dr. W. O. Thompson of Miami Univer- 
sity has been unanimously elected presi 
dent of the Ohio State University at 
Columbus, to succeed Dr. J. A. Canfield, 
who resigned to become the librarian at 
Cornell. 

The usual surprises in superintendencies 
are being reported. Dr. J. C. Hartzler cf 
Newark retires from the schools of that 
city after twenty-four years’ continuons 
service. Superintendent Lewis of Circ! 
ville, after a like service, is superseded |) 
a young man Superintendent J. J. Burns 
of Defiance voluntarily retires and will ! 
succeeded by Superintendent R. M 
Mitchell of Celina. 

The vacancy in the superintendenc) 
Canton caused by the death of L. W. Day 
has been filled by the election of Professor 
Wright of Delaware, O. 

The greatest 
elections was perhaps the defeat of Prin 
cipal Abram Brown of the Columbus higu 
school. Mr. Brown is recognized as one of 
the ablest high school principals in the 
state He was unanimously recommended 
for re-election by the committee on 
teachers, but was defeated in full board 
without notice of any opposition. 

Friends of Superintendent W. H. Mo! 
gan of Cincinnati will learn with regret 
that he was recently stricken with paraly- 
sis. It is hoped that it is not serious. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Stat 
Teachers’ Association, held at Put-in-Bay 
June 27-29, was a complete success. One 
of the chief subjects of discussion was the 
report of the Ohio school legislative com 
mittee. This committee hoped to receive 
the endorsement by the association of nine 
propositions to be urged upon the Ohio 
legislature next winter. Among thes: 
resolutions were the following of special 
interest. 

1. That we ask the legislature to estal 
lish a state board of education to act with 
the state school commissioner in the con 
trol of all school and college work in Ohio 
Voted down. 

2. The establishment of one or more 
state normal schools of high grade. 

8. District supervision of countr) 
schools,—each district to be composed 
from forty to sixty schools; the disiric! 
superintendents to compose the county 
board of school examiners. Voted down 

It seemed to be the general sentiment 
that we have about all the school legisla 
tion we can use. It is not likely that any 
of the legislation recommended by the 
committee could receive the approval of 
the State Teachers’ Association, and ul 
less it does, it is not likely to be enacted 
into law by the legislature. 

The paper by Professor Stevenson 
Ohio Wesleyan University on “The Plact 
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HOW’S THIS ? 
We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 

for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 

cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, 0 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and b 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligation made by thei 
firm. 

WEST & TRUAX, Wholesale Drugzist 

Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN, & MARVIN 

Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internal]: 
acting directly upon the blood and muco! 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75 cent 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists. Test 


monials free. 
Hall’s Fami'y Pills are the best. 
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BEECHAM 'S 
PILLS feria.” 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 














of Fiction in Education’’ was generally re- 
garded as the masterpiece of the meeting. 

Dr. Henry A. Barrows, president of 
Oberlin College, delivered the annual ad- 
He also addressed the teachers on 
his ‘‘World Pilgrimage.’’ Dr. Barrows 
has already won a warm place in the 
hearts of the educational people of Ohio. 

The school council of Cleveland at a 
recent meeting decided to employ a male 
principal for the city normal training 
school. Miss Hughes, who has so ably 
filled the place for several years, will re- 
main the first assistant at the same 
salary she has received as_ principal. 
There is a growing sentiment in and out 
of the school council that there should be 
more male principals in the schools of the 
city. 


dress. 


as 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. There is to be $2,000,000 for 
new school buildings this year. The most 
important expenditure will be for a north 
divison high school house.———The attend- 
ance upon the college for teachers of the 
University of Chicago, provided for by 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine, has had an attend- 
ance of about 500 for the winter term.—— 
Professor Grindley of the University of 
Illinois says that the university is making 
a series of studies of the composition, 
nutritive value, digestibility, and cost of 
the food supplies of the people of Illinois. 
“We are now studying the best methods 
for the preparation of meats for the table,” 
he writes, “determining also the losses in- 
volved and the changes produced in the 
different methods of cooking. The in- 
formation that is being obtained as a re- 
sult of these investigations will be of much 
practical value to the people of the state. 
The citizens of Illinois have become much 
in our investigations, and are 
constantly asking for more definite in- 
formation upon this and allied subjects. 
It is highly desirable that these and simi- 
lar investigations be continued and their 
scope extended, as they may be in case 
proper provision be made for the purpose.” 

Charles M. Hobbs, one of the leading 
officials of the Denver and Rio Grande 
railroad, and a well-known and influential 
citizen of the state of Colorado, is lecturing 
in this city upon thesubject: ‘“Coloradovs. 
Switzerland.” Mr. Hobbs comes at the in- 
vitation of several prominent citizens who 
heard the lectures when delivered before 
the American Educational Association. 


interested 


KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE. Joshua Levering of 
Jaltimore, president of the board of trus- 
tees of the Southern Baptist theological 
seminary at Louisville, has announced 
that Rev. Dr. E. Y. Mullins of Newton Cen- 
tre. Mass., has accepted the position of 
president of the seminary. The place was 
offered to Dr. Mullins by the trustees at 
their recent meeting held in Atlanta, Ga. 


The following is given as a list of dona- 
tions made by women to the cause of 
higher education in 1898: Mrs. M. P. 
Connor, California State Normal School, 
$150,000; Elizabeth B. Bates, University of 
Michigan, $135,000; Caroline Craft, Har- 
vard University, $100,000; Annie G. Pat- 
ton. Princeton College, $100,000; Cora J. 
Flood, University of California, $2,250,000; 
Sarah Underwood, American University, 
$150,000; Helen Gould, Mount Holyoke 
College, $5,000; Rutgers College, $20,000; 
Ornton Hall, $12,000; University of New 
York, $60,000; Frances Steele, Saint Law- 
rence University, $1,000; Mrs. T. J. Gog- 
ley, Hanover College, $20,000; Mrs. W. B. 
Noble, Harvard University, $20,000; Mrs. 
\ndrew Carnegie, Library, $10,000; Eliza 
Lancaster, Pa., Library, $75,000; 
Marion Hovey, Boston Institute of Tech- 
nology, $5,000; Elizabeth Kelly, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, $75,000; Caroline Haskell, 
University of Chicago, $40,000; Mrs. E. D. 
Matthews, Knox College, $1,000; Mrs. C. 
H. Quinlan, Lake Forest University, 
$1,000: Mrs. Daniel, Mount Pleasant Insti- 
tute, $8,000; Harriet Daniel, Brown Uni- 
versity, $2,500. 


Smith, 


Teachers Co-operative Asso 


Teachers Wanted, ciation, Suite 101 Audrto- 


rinm Bldag., Chicago, lll. 4,000 positions filled. 


WINSHI 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


EAGLE VERTICAL PENS FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


Are the most popular and give the best of 


satisfaction, and are use 


than any 


FOR FIRM or UNSHADED WRITING : 


No. 1, Medium Point. 
No. 2, Medium Fine Point. 
No. 4, Extra Fine Point. 


other Vertical 


FOR FLEXIBLE WRITING: 


| No. 5, Fine Medium Point. 
| » . a . 
No. 6, Extra Fine Point. 


d more extensively 
Pen on the market, 


| FOR SEMI-FLEXIBLE WRITING : 
| No. 7, Fine Point. 
| No. 8S, Extra Fine Point. 


FOR SHADING or GENERAL WRITING: 


Nos 170 and 570 for Primary Grades, and the Nos. 120, 400. 410, 460, 470, 480 for advanced or higher grades. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE —— 


Over 1000 Styles of Pencils, Colored Pencils, Penholders, Rubber Erasers. 


BEFORE PLACING ORDERS SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES ; 
YOU WILL FIND IT GREATLY TO YOUR ADVANTAGE. 


HAGE PHNCIL COMPANY, 


Works: 
703 to 725 East 13th St. 


New York. 


Office and Salesroom : 


377 and 379 Broadway. 








POSSIBILITIES OF 


HAWATI. 

Upor the consummation of annexation, 
the cultivation of sugar under the condi- 
tions of rainfall and irrigation by gravita- 
tion had materially reached its limit. 
Stability, as a feature both of the govern- 
ment and of the sugar market, caused by 
that measure, has greatly promoted enter- 
prise in the direction of irrigation by 
means of water artificially raised. This 
forecasts a considerable addition to the 
sugar product within the next few years, 
if the labor market proves to be reliable. 

For a generation or more wild coffee- 
trees have furnished the local supply. 
Within seven or eight years the cultiva- 
tion of this crop has been taken up and 
carried on with much energy. As three 
or four years from the nursery are re- 
quired for the trees to reach full bearing, 
it is as yet early to speak with certainty in 
regard to the prospects for success. 
There is no doubt, however, that in suit- 
able localities: it will be a reliable and 
profitable crop. Further data are re- 
quired as to soils, weather, elevation, and 
other matters of environment in relation 
to its successful cultivation. This product 
is not materially affected by annexation, 
except as that event raises land values 
and promotes the immigration of persons 
who want to plant coffee, thus casting 
both favorable and unfavorable influences 
over the prospects of this industry. 

Tobacco has long been raised by the 
natives in small quantities for their own 
use. Both soil and climate favor its 
growth in sheltered and elevated localities 
in many parts of the group. It freely 
grows wild in such places, Plants from 
foreign seed flourish, What place 
Hawaiian tobacco is entitled to in the 
markets of the world is as yet unknown, 
as it has never yet been properly cured. 
We may expect that tobacco will be pro- 
duced in Hawaii of good, if not first-class, 
quality, and that the extension of the 
American tariff to these islands will be 
the signal for exhaustive experiments in 
its culture and preparation. 

A considerable part of the grazing area 
of the islands is fair arable land, and 
under annexation will be in demand for 
the cultivation of some crop or other. 
This will reduce the extent of grazing- 


INDUSTRIAL 


lands, and will diminish stock-raising in 
old 


the Hawaiian way, which will bea 


Town Meeting 


direct benefit, as it will tend to promote a 
more intelligent and scientific system of 
stock-farming than has been the case 
heretofore. Quality will take the place of 
quantity as the paramount object, because 
it will pay better with the diminished pas- 
tures and the necessity of relying to a 
large extent on forage crops.—Ex-Presi- 
dent Sanford B. Dole, in Harper’s Weekly. 


GERMAN TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


Of the extension of technical education, 
Germany has always been the most promi- 
nent exponent. Writing on this subject, a 
European contemporary says: The whole 
German people are being educated scien- 
tifically in the arts of industrial produc- 
tion. Nowhere in the world does manu- 
facturing become so nearly a profession as 
in Saxony, for in this small kingdom there 
are no less than 111 technical institutes; 
Prussia has 200 such schools, with only 
12,000 pupils; thirty-five of the schools are 


for painters and decorators, sixteen for 
tailors, nine for shoemakers, etc., other 
trades having at least one school. The 
government appropriates $600,000 annu- 
ally for their support, and the various 
towns and cities give liberal subsidies, 
Berlin alone giving $70,000 per annum. 


Baden, with 1,600,000 inhabitants, spends 
$280,000 a year on. technical schools. 
Hiesse, with a population of 1,000,000, has 
eighty-three schools of design, forty-three 
of manufacturing industries, and many 
others for artisans of various trades. 
Journal of the Franklin Institute. 


TANES PAID BY RAILWAYS. 


The preliminary report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for 1897 shows 
that last year the railways of the country 
paid $40,979,933 in taxes. All companies 
had not reported, but compared with the 
preceding year the report shows that on 
about 2,000 miles less of road in 1897 than 
in 1896 the railways paid about $3,000,000 
more of taxes. The total dividends paid 
during the year were $57,290,579. Out of 
every ninety-seven cents earned by the 
railways therefore, above expenses, fifty- 
seven cents was profit and forty cents went 
in taxes. In the central southwestern 
states (Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, Colo 
rado, Oklahoma, and Indian Territory) 
the taxes exceeded the dividends by nearly 


$3,000,000. In Texas taxes exceeded 
dividends by over one million. In New 


England and the northern eastern states 
dividends largely exceeded the taxes. 
The report shows that in the densely popu- 
lated states the railways could pay more 
taxes than they do, but that in the less 
populous states of the middle and west the 
taxes are already in excess of the profits 
from the business, 


LIGHTING THE PYRAMIDS BY 


ELECTRICITY. 


Kngineering News refers to a plan now 
under consideration by the British govern- 
ment for the lighting of the pyramids by 
electricity, and the installation of an elec- 


tric power transmission plant of 25,000 
horse-power. 
The plan involves the erection of a 


power generating plant at the Assouan 
falls on the river Nile, and its transmis- 
sion over a distance of 100 miles through 
the cotton-growing districts, where, it is 
thought, the provision of cheap power 
from this source will permit the building 
of cotton factories. Part of the scheme 
contemplates the lighting, from _ this 
source, of the interior corridors of the 
pyramids, and also the operation of 
pumping machinery for irrigating large 
areas of desert lands along the Nile. It 
is also stated by the News that an 
American company is likely to receive the 
contract for this work. 


THE SAFETY OF RAILWAY TRAVEL. 
American yailways one 
accidents out of 


Last year on 
passenger was killed in 
every 2,827,474 passengers carried. That 
is to say, that you can take a train 
2,827,474 times before, on the law of aver- 
ages, your turn comes to be killed. You 
will have to travel 72,093,963 miles on the 
cars before that turn comes, and 4,541,945 
miles before you are injured. If you 
travel twenty miles every day for 300 days 
in the year, you can keep on at it for 758 
years before your turn comes to be hurt. 
If there had been railways when our 
Saviour was born and you had begun to 
travel on the first day of the year A. D. 1, 
and had traveled 100 miles in every day of 
every month of every year since then, you 
would still have (in this year 1898) nearly 
three million miles yet to travel before 
your turn came to be killed. 
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HAVING BEEN HELD in 
ties, any conscientious member of the Board 
should feel ike investiga: “ Hlolden System for Preserving Books,” 


many New England communi- 








f the 
creases the expense for text- x) 
1, and thus saves the ‘Taxpayers Money. 


We only have one price, and 18 annual orders from such cities as Worcester, New Bed 
ford, Springfield, Salem, Taunton, Lowell, Fall River, and a large number of smaller School Boarda 


is positive proof of great economical value. 


It only costs 3 per cent. of the cost of the text-books to adopt our system, which makes the books last fully 


50 per cent. to 100 per cent, \o1 
All we ask is a fair trial. 
system, and at the end of a few months 


wer. 


form your opinion from the result, 


If there is any doubt in your mind, fit out one Sehool House exactly according to our 


We know we can save the TAXPAYERS MONEY, and are doing it with fully 1200 School Boards in the United 


States, from Bangor, Me., to Butte, Mon 


tana. 


Any requests for samples or explanation will be carefully answered, 
This system takes care of both the outside and inside of the books, and is the only complete system ever inventen. 


Box 643. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. Springfield Mass. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Atlantic Monthly for July has a 
rare variety of able articles, among which 
are: “English Imperialism,” by William 
Cunningham; “The Plot of Much Ado 


About Nothing,” by Horace Howard Fur- 
ness; “The Tenement: Curing Its 
Blight,’ by Jacob A. Riis; “The Wood 
Thrush at Eve,” by Clinton Scollard; 
“The True American Spirit in Literature,” 
by Charles Johnston; “A Virtuoso of the 
Old School,’ by Leon H. Vincent; “A 
Colonial Diary,’”’ by Agnes Repplier; “To 


Have and to Hold,’ V.-VIII., by Mary 
Johnston; “Chinese Sketches,’ by Eliza- 


beth Washburn; ‘The Right Approach to 
English Literature,” by Mark H. Riddell; 
Francis 


“A Parnassian Scramble,” by 
Lynde; “An English Writer's Notes on 
England,’ by Vernon Lee; “The Auto- 


biography of a Revolutionist,” [X., by igh 
Kropotkin; ‘The Lame Boy,” by Will 
Payne: “In the Orchard,” by Ernest Mc- 
Gaffey; “Unmarked, a Glory,” F. Whit- 
more: “At Nightfall,’ by Albert Phelps; 
and “Letters of Bayard Taylor and Sidney 
Lanier,” II., by Henry Wysham Lanier. 
The Contributors’ Club has papers on “Ad- 
vertising the Climax,” “Why Have We No 
Satire?” and “A Theme for Novelists.” 
Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


—The leading article in Appletons’ 
Popular Science Monthly for July deals 
with the propriety of Biblical criticism: 
the author, the Rev. David Sprague, takes 
the position that it is eminently proper if 
conducted in an honest and unprejudiced 
manner. “The Geology of the Klondike 
Gold Fields” is the title of a valuable 
paper by Professor Heilprin. The article 
is accompanied by several good illustra- 
tions and a new map. Booker T. Wash- 
ington contributes a most timely article on 
“The Race Problem in the United States,” 
Dr. C. €. Abbott, the geologist, is the 
author of an article on “The Antiquity of 
Man in North America.” Dr. Abbott 
thinks it to have been much earlier than 
is usually believed. ‘‘Acetylene,’’ the new 
illuminating agent, is carefully described, 
both scientificady and commercially, by 
Edward Renouf of Johns Hopkins Univer- 


sity. A number of illustrations add much 
to the clearness of the text. Professor 


William Keith Brooks of Johns Hopkins 
contributes an article entitled “Thoughts 
About Universities.” “In the Little 
Brook” is the title of an article by Presi- 
dent David Starr Jordan, which tells the 
story of the evolution of the land animal 
from the fish. Fred Mather contributes 
an interesting article on that curious ani- 
mal called the white whale. “Unusual 
Forms in Plants” is the title of an ar icle 
by Byron D. Halsted. Professor R. Clyde 
Ford is the author of an article on ‘Malay 
Literature.” ‘The Colors of Flowers,” by 
Henri Coupin, is a thoughtful and yet 
popular account of this interesting sub- 
ject. Frances A. Doughty has an article 
on “The Folklore of the Alleghanies.’”’ An 
article by Goblet d’Alviella is entitled 
“Origin of Ancient Hindu Astronomy.” 
The Sketch this month is of William Keith 


Brooks, the zoologist. Titles in the Edi- 
tor’s Table are “Primitive Man,” ‘ The 
Boston Public Library,” and “Our Race 


fifty ‘cents a numoer; 
York: D. Appleton & 


Price, 
New 


Problem.” 
$5.00 a year. 
Co. 


-The Forum for July opens with a very 
discriminating article on ‘Lord Rosebery 
and the Premiership,” by Henry W. Luey. 
“The Trust Problem and Its Solution” 
treated from the standpoint of ex-Senator 
W. A. Peffer of Kansas. Hon. Truxtun 
Beale, ex-minister to Persia, discusses 
“The White Race and the Tropics.” Pro- 
fessor Cesare Lombroso considers the 
question, “Was Columbus Morally Irre- 
snonsible?” Milton H. Smith sta‘es 
clearly what he regards as “The Inordi- 
nate Demands of the Interstate Commerce 


is 


Commission.” James D. Whelpey ex- 
plains “The Currency of Porto Rico”; H. 
H. Council states his views on ‘ The 
Future of the Negro’; President Henry 
Wade Rogers shows the points of ‘‘Inter- 
national Law Involved in the Late War 
with Spain’; and Judge Charles B. El- 
liott considers “The Treaty-Making 
Power.” It is a number brimful of 
thought, and statesmanlike suggestion 
Price, $3.00 a vear; 35 cents a copy. New 
York: 11L-Fifth avenue 

With its infinite variety of excel- 
lences, the July Ladies’ Home Journal ap- 
peals to every taste and touches upon 
every interest It opens with “The Most 


Famous Little Town in America,” which 
pictures many interesting snots in historic 
and literary Concord. The fiction includes 


a continuation of Anthony Hope’s serial, 
“Captain Dieppe,” the conclusion of “- 
College Courtship,” the second of “Ol 
Peckham’s Opinions,” and a humorous 
portrayal of “The Valor of Brinley,” by 
John Kendrick Bangs. “Entertaining in 
the Country,” ‘‘How to Be Pretty, Though 
Plain,” ‘“‘What It Means to Be a Dress- 
maker,” “Birthday Parties,” ‘A Boy’s 
Clubhouse on the Water’ are some of the 
seasonable, practical features. Philadel- 
phia. 


—Outing for July is like a glance at 
green woods and a gleam of smiling 
waters. It covers every legitimate sport 
and pastime, and its fiction and travel de- 
partments are charming features. Many 
beautiful illustrations adorn Outing’s 
pleasant pages. Notable features of a 
most satisfactory number include: “Ona 
Pennsylvania Trout Stream,” by Ed. W. 
Sandys; “Hunting Alaskan White Sheep,” 
by Dall De Weese; ‘‘The Golf Clubs of 
Chicago,” by A. J. Colman; ‘Remote Nor- 
way,” by Elizabeth Taylor; and “The 
Launch of Columbia,” by Captain A. J. 
Kenealy. The complete story is “A Sur- 
render at Discretion,’ by Kent Warfield. 
The editorial and record departments are 
up to the usual high standard. 


The nine half-tone portraits of the 
cardinals printed in the current number of 
the Catholic World Magazine show that 
the leading cardinals are all men of great 
breadth of mind as well as a great deal of 
physical energy of character. One of the 
most striking faces in the group is that of 
Cardinal Svampa. The World for this 
month has a fresh appearance that sug- 
gests the cool shades of the woods. The 
cover is printed in the soft green tints of 
early summer. Seumas Mac Manus, a ris- 
ing Trish story-teller, writes concerning a 
revolution in Ireland, and among the 
causes that have brought about this revo- 
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Helpful and Delightful 
NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


Nature Study by Months. 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILy 
Send for a beautiful booklet free, |; 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
LARKIN Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, Ni, 
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lution he places school education as the 
foremost. New York: Station G, box 2. 


—Mrs. John A. Logan writes in Frank 


Leslie’s Popular Monthly for July a 
charming and sympathetic personal 


sketch of Mrs. McKinley. A number of 
beautiful portraits and views accompany 
this article. Rollin Lynde Hartt, the 
well-known author of “A New England 
Hill Town,” writes delightfully about the 
‘Girl Undergraduates” of Smith College, 
of whom Clifton Johnson furnishes some 
captivating pictures. 

—A summer vacation is no vacation at 
all without an ample supply of good read- 
ing at hand. Bright, cheery stories are as 
invigorating as the piny woods or the salt 
air. The August Woman’s Home Com- 
panion will be a vacationer’s number, 
with an abundance of fresh, entertaining 
stories from many well-known writers. 


—The July number of the Pall Mall 
Magazine contains an important and 


timely article on “Wireless Telegraphy,” 
its history, development, and commercial 
possibilities, by H. C. Marillier. The arti- 
cle is copiously illustrated from photo- 
graphs of Marconi, his laboratory, instru- 
ments, signaling stations, etc. 


The character of penmanship at the 
present time is very much improved over 
that prevailing forty years ago. Since 
then, and continuously, Esterbrook has 
been manufacturing pens in this country. 
The reader will supply the natural infer- 
ence, 
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FOR ELEMENTARY 


By ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, A [1., Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, 


TON. 

Over the battlefield of Gettysburg, oye, 
the picturesque Blue mountains jg 
Hagerstown and Antietam, and through 
the historic Shenandoah valley to ;}, 
unique Caverns of Luray, thence aeryss 
the rolling hills of Virginia to Washing. 
ton is the route of the Pennsylvania ,,jj- 
road personally-conducted tour, which 
will leave Boston September 15. Rate. jn 
cluding hotel expenses, admission to 


WASHI\( 


the 


caverns, carriage drives, etc., $35. — [tin- 
erary of D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 
Washington street, Boston. 
REAPING. 
Cut not too wide a swath, lest, under 
strain, 
Thy sickle miss some goodly heads of 
grain. 


Carrie Blake Morgan, in Lippincott’s 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
bccn used over fifty years by mothers fo 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 





It was little Georgie Gumpp who won- 
dered, when memory failed him during the 
history recitation, why, “if history repeats 
itself—why—why don’t it?’’—Exchange. 
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9 20 
& Boards. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. g 3 
8 The seasonal changes form the thread running through all the phenomena, BS 
é é and the children. are seeking, in their simple way, to tind how nature works £8 
é during the year, fitting all its life to the varying conditions. Ow 
oe lhe object is not to teach science, but to indicate lines along which children ag 
+8 can be started scienceward. Many scientific references are suggested for the #% 
2 benefit of teachers. . 20 
2 The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually -been tried with 8% 
p a classes of children in public schools. Oe 
@ ‘One of the most helpful books on the subject published.” 4 & 
4 ° —Superintendent Bauuret, Springfield, Mass. O% 
6 $e 
&e an E be 
§ x ‘ S ‘ oe > 4 
i. ae ee Child Study of the Classics. 28 
G3 Dd OTROS TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 3 3 
@ 3 aj By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. bo 
Se Boards. Illustrated. Price, 40 cents. : 9 
$3 It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children &+% 
aes should be taught real /iteruture from the beginning; that they should know the §& ¢ 
2 names and somewhat of the works of great authors at an early age. With a6 
rs this th ught and object in view, “Child Study of the Classics” has been written. 3% 
3 In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception oh 
j of the later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as con- 99 
cisely and attractively as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. ? 2 
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This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully 
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, of books for supplementary reading. a 
o ? ‘It as beautifully written.” Bishop Vincenr. $ 3 
oie CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 23 
ee & iA * 
2 ; 89 
gs NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, ug S2amstsi.Penen,, § 
¢ ) J 7 > nS 
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St NL, dave bhbsnes. 0400006 
errr eer ee 
The Custom of the Country.. 
ee Serre ere 
Sidelights on American History...... 


Qualitative Analysis for Secondary Schools........ 


Idylls of the Sea.... 


Slavery in Early Texas—(Parts I.-II.)............ +... 
I soon ce cons e840 bcs 000s00s €bd0-0046 
ee Cs scheint wh ches 046d Sb be KoavE0eS 


I oars 5aus vara neds 543650 oes0n 000% 
Jung-Stilling’s Lebensgeschichte................... 
Yesterday Framed in To-day.............-.++.-++ «ee 
WF NE Cass oss cede cis cacocnce 006 cov ccobecusvecs 
Life and Work of Thomas Dudley. ................. 
Rudyard Kipling, the Artist......... 0... cee eeee eee 


Some New Books. 


JOURNA 





See eee 


Author. 


Publisher. Price. 
Howe. Small, Maynard, & Co., Boston. § .75 
Hapgood + “ ” ne 75 
Trent, “ “ “66 “ 75 
Barnes. ” " el os ee 15 
Hale. s 66 “a - -75 
Blaisdell. The Macmillan Company, N. Y -35 
Fraser. oe te ” = 1.50 
Blackman. ‘* +6 a ea 2.00 
Elson. i “ ai sag 75 
Irish. American Book Company, ‘*‘ —_— 
Bullen. D. Appleton & Co , New York. 1 25 
Bugbee. Ginn & Co., Boston. —-- 
Davis. G,. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 3.50 
Young. Doubleday & McClure Co., N.Y. 1.20 
Dodd. Little, Brown, & Co., Boston. 1.50 
Stern. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 1.20 
Alden. Lothrop Publishing Co,, Boston. 1.50 
Thompson, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1.25 
Jones. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.,N. Y. 5.00 
Lawton. The Morse Company, New York. —— 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 








+e THEY promised more than you did,” wrote a principal to us, last year, telling why the candidate of ah 
.~ os ee other agency was chosen; ** You spoke only moderately of Miss A. while the ——— agency said Miss 
while Mie $s — teacher, so we took M ss B.” He writes us again this year'that Miss B. proved a failure, 
aes os -, elected in a neighboring school, while in no way remarkable, has proved a safe and trustworthy 
pert cd 5 retained at an iacrease of salary. This year he says he shall trust to us. If an agency expects to 
oui Ae Aomey gree it must not advertise too many remarkable teachers. We have registered more than 
all ther : aie tnadie ao hers, and among them PROMISE D mended as remarkable. We have had some 
ail sides a are te fifty we have ever recom wadetindre candidates that were exceptionally strong oh 
to be a ene. women now filling some of the most important places in the country. Some of thein we knew 
an ected. 'B a of them we did uot fully appreciate. Some of them have developed as we could not have 
ee u when We say to a school, * This is a rare opportunity for you to get a superior teacher,” both the 
ac ect ves have their full meaning. it may not sound so alluring to say of a good, fair, safe teacher, “She is al! 
you CaB expect for the salary you pay,” but that is a good deal to say if it is true; and it is wiser to takea 
N) 


teacher so recommended from an agency known to vy i r w 
: ) weigh its words, than one « y Lh) 
ne Rie ae iran: ae one of whom en uh ue 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 136 Autorun Buin 


Established in 1884. Positi filled, 4,700, Seeks T =a." 
. ons ed, 4, eeks Teacners who 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 











WHERE THE BREEZES BLOW. 





INDICATIONS Point TO A BiG SEASON AT THE 
EASTERN SEASHORE Resorts. 

There is no “Seashore scare” this year, 
unless on the part of have 
reason to fear that they will not have an 
opportunity of enjoying ocean's breezes, 
in common with the thousands who are 
already flocking toward the New England 
beaches. 

This year the famous “scare,’’ like the 
Spanish fleet itself, is no more, and the 
problem will soon be how to accommo- 
date all that are desirous of spending a 
few weeks, or days, in the soothing and 
restful company of old Neptune. 

As usual, the great trend of seashore 
travel is toward that bracing and beauti- 
ful region along the shores of the Gulf of 
Maine, reached by way of the Boston & 
Maine railroad. The movement has al- 
ready begun, as well it might, considering 
the early advent of the heated term; and 
it begins to look like one of the biggest 
seasons the seashore resorts of Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, and Maine have 
ever experienced. 

It would be difficult to add anything to 


those who 


what has already been said about the 
superb attractions which these cool and 
wind-kissed resorts have for the over- 


worked or the invalid. Those who would 
like to read up on this timely and entic- 
ing topic are advised to send a two-cent 
stamp to the general passenger depart- 
ment of the Boston & Maine railroad, 


Boston, for a copy of the _ illustrated 
booklet, “All Along Shore,’ which con- 
tains a condensed description of the 


whole region. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 





their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 


and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT,, 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


MISCELLANY. 





Mr. Wiggins was so worked up over the 
news from Manila last week that he spent 
four hours trying to locate the Philippine 
Islands on his wife’s Bazar pattern, under 
the impression that he had a map of the 
Pacific ocean before  him.—Harper’s 
Bazar. 

“T tell you,” said the unobtrusive man, 
“that Paris mob must be made up of won- 
derfuliy well-informed people.” 

“But they merely parade the streets and 
shout.” 

“Yes; but think of how often they turn 
out, and how much study it must take to 
know exactly what they are shouting 
about every time.’’—Washington Star. 


“Why does Cholly look so sad 


” 


Freddy 
lately? Is he in love? 

Teddy—‘‘Yes, and the girl he 
isn't.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


loves 


MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Paper. Post-ofice. 
AmericanJournal of Education..S8t. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher..... Boston, Mass. 


oard Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
..+++.Denver, Col. 
.. Toronto, Can. 


American|School 
Colorado School Journal 
Canadian Teacher...........++. 


NG, 6 in 0503. 6065.000: 000000085 Boston, Mass. 
Educational Journal ...........- Toronto, Can, 
Educational News............+++. Newark, Del. 
Educational Review...........-- New York, N. Y. 


.. Jacksonville, Fla. 


Florida School Exponent... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Indiana School Journal..::**.... 


Interstate Review. ........ .+++. Danville, Ill. 

lowa Normal Monthly... ........ Dubuque, lowa. 
Journal of Education............ Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy.............+ Binghamton, N.Y. 
Kindergarten Review..........--. Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator...........- Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Schools............++++ Des Moines, Ia. 


Missour: School Journal... ....Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education. Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly. .....Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. 





Popular See Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education.............. Boston, Mass. 
Primary School...........+++++0 New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal..........- Bloomington, III. 
School Bulletin..............000. Syracuse, N.Y. 
School Education.. -seeeeseesMinneapolis, Minn 
School JOUFMAL ...0.ccccccccssees New York, N.Y. 
School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, Il] 
Southern Schools. ..........+++- Lexington, K 
Teachers’ Institute............+. New York, N.Y. 
Teachers’ WOT. ..c.cccecccccccs New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal........... Austin, Texas 
Western School Journal......... Topeka, 


Wisconsin Journal of Education. Madison, Wis. 
Weatern Teacher...............- Milwaukee. Wis 
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At the End of Your Journey you will fina 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL v4 
Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Stzs., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. + 


Central for shopp and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free $ 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
42240822428 02402028 
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“A delightful book for 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM 


tary reading. 
Boards, Illustrated. 


Liberal discount 


RRRRRRAILEEEETEEEEY, PERE 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 
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By GRACE ADELE 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ /iterature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. ; 

With this thought and object in view, CHILD Stupy oF THE CLAssics has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, f 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of book 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


supplementary reading.” 


MYTHOLOGY. 


PIERCE, 


ully illustrated, 
s for supplemen- 


Price, 40 Cents. 


for introduction, 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerset Street. 
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Fourteenth year. Fills more positions in good 
The Albert schools than any other Somers Agency. ~~ Central 
Teachers’ iness direct with employers, and candidates Music 
personally recommended, Calls for September H TT 
Agency now coming in. New Year-Book free. all, 
. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 


B. FF. CLARK | 
TEACHERS’ | 
AGENCY. | 
MERICAN : : ; ’ ¢ ; Introduces to Colle my 
and FOREICN wt EAGHERS' AGENCY. schooie“tud Fa = 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address ‘ 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuuton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


_4 Ashburton Pl, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES sitesi iat 
The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 70 Fifth Ave., New York 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


K with successful experience or special preparation for teach:ng wanted 
for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn 


378 and 388 
Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGU. 


Ten years in Chicago. Per- | 
manent clientage among the 
best schools in the West....... | 











1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
414 Century Blag., Minneapoite. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 














sylvania and other States. Fourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ROW. | Th HOME TEACHERS’ AGENGY sees tesa’wontut tor‘ exit 


If you must know chances before 








enrolling, it will investigate your record if you send your claims, references (not testimonials), 
. nod twenty-five cents to it, at......... .... 352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





seek a position, or a change at an increased salary, we offer you the ser- 
vices of the oldest agency west of the Hudson. We are now making 
selections of first-class teachers — college and normal graduates — for 
positions ranging from $400 to $3,500. Manual free. 


IF YOU PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (6) Allentown, Pa. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
Assists Teachers in obtaining Positions. BOOKLET 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 





D4 W in sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


, in every part of the country. 
$ Teachers’ | 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. | AKRON, OHIO. 


WwM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
BVO VSS 488 8688 888 BOO OO0d 
Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 


New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York, 


a 








CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 

Katablished 1855. | 

3 East 14th St., New York. | 





Th C | d T h s A DENVER, 
e Colorado Teachers’ Agency, toto: 
FRED. DICK, Manager, ex-State superintendent. 
WE can assist competent teachers to desirable posi- 

tions, and aid School Directors in the selection of 
qualified teachers. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with schoo! officials. 


Teachers Wante ame 


HEN writing to advertisers please mention 
the *“* Journal of Education,’’ Boston. 


AMERIOAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
(21st Year.) 8ST. Louis, Mo 





THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


Dr. W. T. Harris, A. 8. Draper, H. 8. Tarbell. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. 


Pyles, 18 conan Ten or more copies to one address, 10 cents each. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
CHICAGO; BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Avenue. 8 Somerset Street. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
Normal Methods 





Summer Schools, 1599 





EastERN SESSION : 
Babylon, Long Island, N. Y. 
Tuesday, July 11, to Friday, July 28. 





This Institute has come to be widely known as affording the most 
oO 


thorough and practical training in advanced methods of teaching 
given in any summer school. 

Its several + sph Vocal Music, Drawing, Penman- 
ship, Pianofort arge of instructors of marked ability, 
long and varied experience, and high reputation. 

The choice of Babylon, Long Island, as the Institute’s Eastern 
meeting-place this year, for its ninth annual session, is peculiarly 
happy. It is cool; it affords sea-bathing and boating, together with 
admirable roads for rambles or for excursions a-wheel. ‘The 
‘“ ARGYLE,” which is to be the headquarters of the Eastern Institute, 
is well known as one of the most attractive summer resorts on the 
South Shore. 

For information address the President, 





EDGAR 0 SILVER, 
29-33 East 1gtH St.. NEW YORK. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
BosTON New YorK CHICAGO 





BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR- SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By JAMES F. WILLIs, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 
price, 25 cents, 
2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 

3y JAmes F. Wiis. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming 
Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 

















CHICAGO; BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. 

Of a 
x ‘ ' x 
x Interior Decoration Of special =X 
x value to teachers x 
x interested ~ 
* of Schoolhouses. _ ie 
xX x 
ix artistic decoration xX 
A By WALTER GILMAN PAGE, Artist, of their A 
Vv Member of Boston School Committee. schoolrooms V 
x | x 
x | Paper. Price, 25 cents. x 
x x 
x ; : 
| NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, |% 
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x | 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. + 
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have their subscriptions advanced SIX * Journal of Education” will secure 


S BSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can rs NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


MONTHS by se nding one NEW yearly 


ve bec 6 
subse —— — ee NE rt RLISHING co 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO. 3 Somerset St., Boston, 


THE BEST 
MODERN BOOKS 


SPRACHE UND GESPRACH. 
GERMAN PRIMER. First and Second Reader, } “te bo Method. By J. I’. 
LOESBERG. Edited by Prof. C. F. Kolbe, Bue 1 College, Ohio, Illus 


trated. $1.00. 
“ The best method I have seen for teaching German. B. H. BELL, 


High School, Springtield, Mass. 


STORIES FROM THE POETS. 
Just out. By MAY R. ATWATER, New Haven, Ct. rooms of Bpowsine, 
a > = > eR Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, Sangster, etc., paraphrasec 8 
WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. Grade, with unique illustrations. <A most charming book. 30 cents. 


HISTORICAL SERIES. Svurt. Durron, Brookline, Mass. 


INDIANS AND PIONEERS— Earliest Days in America, 72 cents. 
THE . COLONIES. The best treatment of Colonies. Authentic illustrations. 80 cents. 
* They jillalong-felt want. We have adopted them.” —C. B. GILBERT, Superintendent, Newark, N. J. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Surr. Carrouii, Worcester. 
AROUND THE WORLD. First Book, Primary, 40 cents ; Second Book, for 3d and 4th Gr ades, 0) cents. 
sociological treatment of unique people. Profusely illustrated. CUBA, PORTO KICO, PHILIP PINES 


HAWAII, in Book IT. 
* The best books in print for elementary geography work.” — ORV ILLE T. BRIGHT, Supt., Cook County, Ills. 


REVIVAL OF ENGLISH POETRY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


BUCKINGHAM. Choice selections from Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Byron, Plates of Poets; fac-simile 
of handwriting; tables of d: ates; valuable bibliography ; invaluable for students. 40 cents. 
“ Bycellent; we have adopted tt.’ Prof. PERRY , Princeton University. 


MORSE SPELLER. 7 


DUTTON. Leading all others. The correlation of Spelling with History, Geography, Science, and Literature 


Com. cloth, 30 cents. Test it. , 
“It is my idea of an ideal, up-to-date speller.” — FE. R. SHAW, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York. 


NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS. 
Best in use, Price one-half that of inferior outline maps. 40 cents per block, 50 Maps. 21 different sets. 


CUBA, PORTO RICO, PHILIPPINES: Maps. 


Ready. Universally adopted by up-to-date schools. 


The Best. | 4twoov's STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 


ARD STANDARD PHYSIOLOGY. : 
Before ordering others,uo not fail to examine our successful books. Now is the time to buy Thompson's 


Nature Calendar — Log Book of Nature, with space for memorandum for four years. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT T0 SCHOOLS. Send Sor Illustrated Catalog. Many other choice books. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, ian .. - 96 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


BOSTON : 36 Bromfield Street. CHICAGO: 195 Wabash Avenue. 


Teachers } | Preparing for Examination in HISTORY 


DESIRING TO TEACH 
— SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’ S - Historical ‘ Outline ‘ Manual. 
Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 























( 1. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 
; 2. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 
Admirable | 3. Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 
; 4 4. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
Features | 5. All Important Treaties made by the United States. 


6. Movements toward Confederation. 
| 7- Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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